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Balthasar Hubmaier and Some 
Perennial Religious Problems 
Sydnor L. Stealey 


(Inaugural Address as Associate Professor of Church 
History, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary.) 


I 


A very proper text to go with the subject of this paper 
would be Paul’s words describing a good minister in II 
Corinthians 6:9, “As unknown; yet well-known.” And be 
assured that the man on whom we center attention would 
accuse us at the Judgment if we failed to relate him imme- 
diately to the Word of God that he loved so ardently. He 
was one who took seriously and completely the keynote of 
the Reformation which so many others took expediently and 
partially. That keynote was, What say the Scriptures? He 
began the chiefly significant period of his own life by calling 
a council of neighboring pastors in these words: “It is an 
old custom that comes to us from the times of the apostles, 
that when evil things befall concerning the faith, all the 
men who wish to speak the Word of God, and are of a 
Christian way of thinking, should assemble to search the 
Scriptures.” At that time he proposed eighteen fundamental 
propositions for the reform of religion as taught and prac- 
ticed by the Roman Church. Near the close of this im- 
portant period, shortly before his martyrdom, he wrote: “Let 
God’s word be the sole test of my teaching (John 12).” 
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To Balthasar Hubmaier* my mind turned almost imme- 
diately when I gave up hope of breaking the strong custom 
of the institution and the stout determination of my col- 
leagues which buttress the unwritten law that a new pro- 
fessor must make an inaugural address. Two conditions 
for such an undertaking I quickly laid down: (1) The 
speaker should never forget his audience, but should choose 
and treat his subject so that the average hearer may profit 
if he desires to; (2) As a neophyte in the field of seminary 
teaching I must myself profit from the preparation of my 
material, in one or both of my most important fields— 
General Church History and Baptist History. 


Hubmaier almost perfectly fits these conditions. Bio- 
graphical studies have come into high favor and recreated 
a popular interest in all history. Thus the chances for audi- 
ence-interest are as firmly guaranteed as may be. And 
because he was a leader during the earliest years of the 
Reformation, an investigation of him entailed a good re- 
study of that pivotal period (1517-1648), the background of 
which includes all Medieval and even Patristic and Apos- 
tolic Christianity, and the influence of which is strong in 
most modern denominational history, including Baptist. 
Thus my own profit from this study is assured. 


I do not propose, of course, here to deal excursively with 
all of the biographical details of my principal subject and 
then take up the possible ramifications one by one. I would 
like though to call attention to the important fact that a 
study of a strong character may serve as.a magnet which 
will draw to itself innumerable related pieces and organize 


* My interest in Hubmaier had been spurred by the very recent 
acquisition by our Seminary Library of his practically complete 
extant writings in English translation. Dr. W. O. Lewis, Secretary 
of the Baptist World Alliance, photographed the German originals in 
European archives and Prof. G. D. Davidson of William Jewel 
College translated them. Our typist was permitted to make two 
copies of this translation. There are 725 typed pages, each contain- 
ing only the material on one page of the original pamphlet or book. 
This translation plus the excellent biographies of Vedder and 
Hoschek are the principle English sources for this paper. A list of 
the separate publications of Hubmaier is appended, along with other 
bibliographical notes. 
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them into a symmetrical pattern. Stated otherwise: history 
may be interestingly and quite efficiently organized around 
key characters—as Lord demonstrated in his Beacon Lights 
of History. 

I would like also to point out the equally important fact 
that a thorough acquaintance with the doctrines or prin- 
ciples or theological system of any one man provides an 
absolutely essential base for further study and comparison. 
He becomes a sort of norm. Others may add to or take 
away from or modify the veiws thus held. But until some 
basic convictions are held as an organizing nucleus, one’s 
doctrinal system is bound to be a hodge-podge. Hubmaier 
is ideal for providing such a start because he bases his own 
views so squarely upon an acknowledged mastery of the 
Bible. 

There is no thought to present the writings of “Dr. 
Balthasar” (so he often signed himself) as the apogee of 
Christian teaching or practice; but so close are his views to 
most of those historically distinctive of Baptists and so 
cogently are they presented that I heartily commend them 
to anyone who would know the most moderately stated 
early tenets of strict evangelicalism. None would have been 
quicker than Hubmaier himself to subscribe to John Smyth’s 
statement of faith for his little Gainsborough flock, which 
provided for care to “walk in all His ways, made known or 
to be made known unto them”. Truth is always on the 
march. The Lord always has “more light and truth yet to 
break forth out of His Holy Word”, as John Smyth also 
wrote. 

Stated more directly, it is the purpose of this paper to 
call again the attention of my denominational brotherhood 
to this significant character, to give enough biographical 
detail to dispel in part at least the present darkness sur- 
rounding the man, and to advertise (in the best sense of that 
word) his powerful literary productions, by taking from 
them certain excerpts and implications that bear upon some 
problems still unsolved among us. A lateral result, it is 
hoped, will be a stirring of attentive minds to recognize 
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and combat subtle dangers that ever confront true churches; 
for example, doctrinal laxity and the almost inevitable 
accretions of deadening customs and professionalism. 


II 


Who was Balthasar Hubmaier?* Even here in the Semi- 
nary that question will be asked. Among laymen I have not 
found one who could identify him though I have probed 
many in the last three months. To students, saving em- 
barrassment, I have simply stated that I was working on 
the writings of the man. “O, yes”—and that is all usually. 
A few venture: “Let me see. I studied about him. He 
was ———”. All of which goes to show that the many books 
written to attempt proof of a Baptist succession from Apos- 
tolic times, and using him as one step, have made slight im- 
pression on the general mind. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica gives Hubmaier no separate 
notice, but does mention his name in an article on Johann 
Faber, the friend of his Catholic days who came to dispute 
theology with him during his last imprisonment and who 
wrote in Latin an account of his last days and death. In 
this brief reference Hubmaier is called a Baptist—not an 
Anabaptist, which name he resented, but by which he is 
most generally known. 


Other reference works do little better, except Schaff- 
Herzog who give him two columns and append a good 
bibliography. In this article he is called an Anabaptist, 
with no distinctions being made between the widely differ- 
ing groups subsumed under that name. So notorious did 
the name Anabaptist become after the tragic rebellion and 
crude excesses of the most radical group within the party 
at Munster, Germany, in 1534, that all antipedobaptists came 
into extreme disrepute. Catholics, Lutherans, and Zwing- 
lians all alike persecuted them, making of the name a con- 
venient scapegoat in all their own brushes with civil 

* Variously spelled, both as to Christian and surname, as Baldesar, 


Baldazar, Hubmor, Huebmer, and as many different ways as Shakes- 
peare’s name is spelled in English. 
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authority. Anything that went wrong was laid to the 
Anabaptists and, because of the excesses at Munster, was 
largely credited by the public. This Munster affair explains 
more than anything else the persecutions endured by Bap- 
tists in Europe, England and America. Our name was too 
similar to Anabaptist. And besides all Anabaptists were 
often known by the shorter term Baptists because their best 
known tenet was an emphasis on baptism. 

But though “unknown” in general reference works, the 
name Hubmaier is “well known” among those who dis- 
tinguish among old Anabaptists and who care about such 
things as congregational church government and the bap- 
tism of believers only. Dr .Henry C. Vedder of Crozier 
Seminary wrote in 1905 a complete book on him. John 
Horsch, the able historian of the Mennonites, makes constant 
reference to him and devotes a long chapter of his Menon- 
ites in Europe to an excellent brief biography. In Germany 
books continue to be published about him. In his own day 
too, among men of scholarship as well as among his thou- 
sands of converts, he was “well-known”. Erasmus named 
him as one of the three leaders of non-Catholic parties— 
Luther, Zwingli, Hubmaier. The Council of Trent (Catho- 
lic, 1545) knew him well enough to name him fourth among 
the five archheretics of the Reformation—Luther, Calvin, 
Zwingli, Hubmaier. Keller in his “The Reformation and 
Reform Parties” says, “Hubmaier’s writings contain a 
fullness of original and profound thoughts, which, if they 
had not proceeded from a marked man, would long ago have 
been hailed as a distinguished monument of German 
genius.” “Well known” indeed! 

Again, “Who was Hubmaier?” He never wrote more than 
ten lines concerning his personal life, but let some of his 
other words give us an idea of the kind of man he was: 

“We should nourish, not our bodies alone but also our 
souls, with food and drink and thus be more useful to our 
flocks and feed them the Word of God in peace and unity. 
To this end, all contentions and abusive words should be 
laid aside. . . . Now in order that we may not consume time 
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unnecessarily with human vanities, and thereby do hurt to 
our own good reputations, bring your Bibles, or, in case 
you have none, your mass-books with you, so that we may 
share one with another, and thoroughly, the God-given 
words of Christian instruction”. (This addressed to fellow 
Catholic priests before he broke completely with the Roman 
Church.) 

“Since every Christian believes for himself and is bap- 
tized for himself, everyone must see and judge by the Scrip- 
tures whether he is being properly nourished by his 
pastor.”! 

“All teachings that are not of God are in vain and shall 
be rooted up. Here perish the disciples of Aristotle, as well 
as the Thomists, the Scotists, Bonaventure and Occam, and 
all teaching that does not proceed from God’s word.” 

“He who does not seek, in the sweat of his brow, to earn 
his bread, is accursed, unworthy of the food that he eats. 
Here are cursed all idlers, be they who they may.”! He 
elsewhere makes clear that a worthy pastor should be sup- 
ported by his congregation.) 

“It is sometimes the fault of idle pastors that differences 
arise. For when people are asleep, comes the enemy.” 
(Mt. 13).* 

“Now for the fact that not every man is instructed in 
gospel truth, the pastors are less to blame than the com- 
munity. The latter should have sought out a better shep- 
herd, who had proved his office.” 

“A Turk or a heretic cannot be persuaded by us either 
with the sword or with fire, but only with patience and 
prayer, and so we should wait patiently for the judgment 
of God.”* (This is in a pamphlet pleading for complete 
religious toleration. It antedates Roger Williams by more 
than a hundred years.) 

“Every Christian is obliged to give an account of his 
hope, and therefore his belief, if anyone asks about it. 
(I Peter 3).”4 


“Obedience is without doubt due to the church in matters 
concerning brotherly love or its opposite, but by no means 
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in matters of faith, which must be judged by the rule of 
the Scriptures alone. (Mt. 18, Dt. 4 and 12, Romans 14.) 

“Women must be silent in your assemblies, and learn at 
home from their husbands, that all things may be done 
seemly and in order. (I Cor. 14, I Tim. 2, Joel 2). But where 
the men are cowardly and have become as women, then let 
women speak and admonish as did Deborah, Anna the 
prophetess, the four daughters of Philip the evangelist, and, 
in our days, Argula. (I Cor. 2, Judges 4 and 5, Luke 2, II 
Peter 1, Acts 21 and 8, Deut. 1, Titus 1, John 6, Ex. 28.)”4 

“As for singing and reading in the church, I am satisfied, 
but not as have been conducted. (!) Only if it comes from 
the heart, with understanding, and to the edification of the 
church, as Paul teaches. (I Cor. 14, Col. 3, Eph. 5.)”7 

“What on earth can be imagined more childish than to 
ask a baby two hours old, in Latin, whether it renounces the 
devil and to call for an answer in German that it does. As 
if it had learned two languages in its mother’s womb. 
Childishness! Blindness!’ 

“T care as much for the priestly mass as I do for the fair 
at Frankfort—both are nothing but habitual buying and 
selling. ...O, Christ, as much as is in their power they 
raise up in the air, they cast Thee into several parts, they 
drown Thee in wine, and at last bite Thee with their teeth. 
And for money.” !7 

“For the life to be filled with mummery and the heart to 
be absent from prayer—that I hate. (Luke 18, I Thes. 5, 
Wit,.G) 24 


“We should fast continually, and suppress all excess in 
food and drink. We should receive bread, meat, fish, eggs, 
milk and wine, with temperance and thanksgiving at all 
times, without distinction.”?7 


“As to tribute and taxes, I have said, and say again, a 
Christian must not strive nor contend, whether he pay one- 
fifth or one-third to say nothing of one-tenth of his goods. . . 
Not the least word has ever been spoken among us against 
taxes. But people have tried to tear us forcibly from the 
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Word of God, contrary to all law. . . . On this point, I defy 
all men on earth, and all devils in hell.’”’!7 

“We should pray God earnestly that he will grant us 
grace and strength to perform his will. For if he giveth 
not grace, we are undone already. Remember that we are 
and will be only men until our death.”? 

“Faith alone makes us pious before God! .... Faith is 
not idle, but industrious in all good Christian works. But 
these alone are good works which God himself has bade 
US MOe ee. eM GNTE ob) 

“Such is my belief... .If any Christian on earth knows 
better, let him show me from the Scriptures and God’s will. 
I will thank him sincerely out of a full heart, and imitate 
him as he imitates Christ.” “Truth is immortal.”> (“Truth 
is immortal” is Hubmaier’s signature. It appears on the 
title page and at the end of all his published works.) 

Several characteristics stand out even in these brief 
excerpts. Compared to his contemporaries, especially 
Luther and Zwingli, he was mild and temperate, even 
sweet-spirited, in controversy. Moeller, perhaps the most 
scholarly of all Church historians, says of him: “In spite 
of his many changes of mind, a moderate and sincere apostle 
of Baptism.” This trait alone marks him in his age for it 
was an era of rough and tumble tactics even among 
theologians. 

The keen and convincing style which he almost always 
exhibited I trust can be seen. Zwingli admitted quite 
frankly that in writing Hubmaier was his master. His 
works are as simple and clear as Franklin’s Autobiography. 
Simple folk understood him and thousands of them follow- 
ed him. Nearly ten thousand were baptized during the 
last year of his ministry. His little book on The Christian 
Baptism of Believers has been called the clearest exposition 
of believer’s baptism ever written. 

His emphasis on the Scriptures and his astonishing abil- 
ity to cite references cannot be missed. Neither can his 
antagonism to the sacramental system of the Roman Church, 
and his repudiation of the authority of the Fathers. Justifi- 
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cation by faith he accepted, but the constant tendency 
toward antinomianism which Luther’s over-emphasis on 
that doctrine inspired, Hubmaier counteracted by an em- 
phasis on man’s free will and the good works of faith. The 
New Testament he knew is supreme on the plan of salva- 
tion, but he taught also that the moral laws of the Old 
Testament are directions for expressing the new life in 
Christ. In this he is in full accord with the Mennonite suc- 
cessors to certain of the Anabaptists. It cannot be denied 
that a good deal of legalism was in his make-up. Close to 
this should be mentioned his uncompromising evangelical- 
ism. He would never have defined orthodoxy, as did Gregory 
the Great, as “the media between opposing heresies.” Either ° 
a thing was Scriptural and right or it was unscriptural 
and wrong. 

His personal piety is beautifully illustrated in two short 
devotional treatises, one, a series of prayer-like comments 
on the Apostle’s Creed, and the other, similar comments 
on the Lord’s prayer. The same strain of gentleness comes 
out often in his exhortations to all to heed the Word of God. 
A soft note creeps in too in his recognition of human frailty 
and sin. He himself was so fearful of bodily punishment 
that he almost lost his soul. His calls for strength and 
grace are tenderly touching. All in all he is like most of us 
—a strange mixture of strength and weakness—but with 
the strength blended in larger than average proportion. 

Til 

Biographical details of the usual sort are almost as 
meagre as are the autobiographical. More “feel” of the man 
comes from his writings than from all available details of 
his life; therefore we have introduced him through repre- 
sentative quotations. What we do know of his life may best 
be divided into five periods and each period designated by 
the name of the town or towns in which he resided. Follow- 
ing is a very brief summary of each period. 

Period I. Friedburg. He was born in Friedburg, near 
Augsburg, about 1480. This makes him roughly three years 
older than Luther, four than Zwingli and twenty-nine than 
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Calvin. His parents were lower-class evidently, (“Hub- 
maier” means “the farmer on the hill’), but were able to 
send him to school. We know nothing specific about them, 
but his early piety and his lifelong respect for truly pious 
practices and for the Virgin Mary are attributed to the 
influence of a godly mother. From Friedburg’s elementary 
school he went to the nearby Augsburg Latin school, being 
financed, most likely, by the Roman church, which was 
always keenly alert to prepare promising boys for its 
service. 

Period II. Freiburg and Ingolstadt. This could be desig- 
nated the University Period. In 1503 he belatedly entered 
the University at Freiburg. The period is marked chiefly 
by the influence upon him of the famous Dr. John Eck who 
met Luther in the historical “Leipszig Disputation” in 1519. 
Eck trained him carefully in the scholastic type of debate 
and the mark of this training ever remained upon him. 
Under Eck’s guidance he obtained the Master’s and Doctor’s 
Degrees and became a professor and administrator in the 
University of Ingolstadt, whither both had gone after some 
difficulties of Eck’s at Freiburg. He preached also in a 
Catholic church at Ingolstadt and became popular. In 1516 
he left Ingolstadt, Eck and the scholastic life to become chief 
preacher in the cathedral at Regensburg, (recently bombed 
by the R. A. F.). It was an important turning point because 
the move left him free to develop his own personality away 
from the overshadowing influence of Eck. 


Period III. The Popular Dr. Balthasar. The Regensburg 
call seems to have been accepted solely for the reason that 
it offered bright prospects for personal advancement. Hub- 
maier gives many evidences of having been at this time 
simply a popular professional churchman “on the make”. 
He quickly assumed the lead of a pack of aroused citizens 
in an anti-Jewish movement. The Jews managed somehow, 
as usual, but in the fight Hubmaier broke his pledged word 
to the Austrian government and blandly remarked that the 
Church would defend him! Further evidence of his willing- 
ness to bend things to his personal advantage comes from 
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his handling of the affair of the “Chapel of the Beauteous 
Mary”. In this church miracles were reported occurring 
frequently. Hubmaier, without investigating too carefully, 
certified the miracles. He was in a position to profit from 
the fame that thousands of pilgrims made possible and from 
the power that naturally accrued from the administration 
of the funds so liberally given by those pilgrims. Other 
churchmen became jealous and antagonistic, though the 
crowds stayed with him. He decided to leave. 


Perhaps it was the enmity of his colleagues, perhaps it 
was the sickening realization that outward success is some- 
times accompanied by inward failure, that caused him to 
go. His move is very puzzling. Perhaps it was with him as 
Thoreau keenly observes: “Many a one that seems to be 
out of step may be listening to the beat of a different drum- 
mer.” The abuses of the Roman Church were quite evi- 
dent and ideas of broad reform were everywhere finding 
expression. Also, he had been reading the Bible. Perhaps 
he was hearing the as yet indistinct “beat of a different 
drummer” and was trying to catch step. 

Period IV. Waldshut. The Period of Radical Changes. 
From important Regensburg to unimportant little Waldshut, 
an Austrian town on the Swiss border, near Zurich, where 
Zwingli had made his serious breaks with Catholicism, went 
Hubmaier in 1521. There he met Zwingli, Conrad Grebel, 
Felix Manz and other Swiss reformers. They generally 
agreed, in 1523, that images and pictures should be removed 
from the churches, that mass should be abolished, that the 
Supper is a memorial and not a sacrament, that the Scrip- 
tures do not call for altars, and that priests may marry. 
Hubmaier’s pen and tongue became active in the cause. He 
won his Waldshut folk and acted, even to marrying. Eliza- 
beth Hugline remained a faithful wife in all the vicissitudes 
of his later career, encouraged him to the end to remain 
steadfast, and followed him in martyrdom. 

The loyally Catholic Austrian government, of course, 
bitterly opposed these “goings on” in Waldshut. They 
frequently threatened with soldiers. Zurich sent help to 
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Waldshut. Hubmaier himself girded a sword (for which act 
he never indicated any degree of repentance). Finally (De- 
cember, 1525) Austrian might was too great and, to save his 
town, Hubmaier fled to Zurich and left his people to be 
forced back into Romanism. The Reformation was ended 
at Waldshut. 

In Zurich, a town fully under Zwingli’s influence, Hub- 
maier was arrested! This astounding action is simple of 
explanation. In 1524 Zwingli had come out in favor of 
infant baptism, evidently for practical reasons. He felt 
he must compromise with the civil power. Thus he took 
his stand, for all practical purposes, for a State Church. 
Grebel, Manz, Hubmaier and the other thoroughgoing evan- 
gelicals bitterly opposed this compromise and were ban- 
ished by Zwingli’s town council. Most of them became 
known both as Anabaptists and.as Swiss Brethren and also, 
later, as Mennonites. They all came to advocate believer’s 
baptism as the only true one. All were baptized on that 
basis, in spite of having been baptized in infancy. Hub- 
maier had received this so-called anabaptism in Waldshut 
in 1525 from Wilhelm Reublin. He had then himself bap- 
tized above three hundred men from a milk pail. (Many 
others also he baptized, and always by affusion.) Hubmaier, 
however, did not agree with the other Anabaptists on non- 
resistance and refusal to hold civil office, so he thereafter 
developed independently from them and wrote strong in 
defense of a proper use of the sword and of magistracy. 


The trial in Zurich was a farce. Zwingli’s bitterness 
toward his former friend was intense, probably because 
Hubmaier in some publications had exposed his hedging 
concerning infant baptism. Sick, he was cast in prison and 
tortured on the rack. Under these trials he wrote a recan- 
tation of his baptismal position, but later repudiated it as 
having been obtained under duress. In June, 1526, he was 
released on condition that he leave Switzerland. In five 
short years he had traversed the long road from Catholic 
preeminence to Anabaptistic disgrace, but along that road 
had found a completely authoritative Book, a personal 
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Saviour, and some convictions which he must give to his 
fellowmen or die trying. 

Period V. Fifteen Fruitful Months at Nickolsburg. Leav- 
ing Zurich for the last time, Hubmaier, through the aid of 
old friends at Ingolstadt and Regensburg, made his way to 
Nickolsburg in Moravia, a town under the control of the 
open-minded and tolerant lords of Lichtenstein. To Nickols- 
burg flocked every sort of religious refugee, most of them 
Anabaptists of one stripe or another. It was just the place 
for the genius of Hubmaier with his skill in argument, his 
marvelous familiarity with the Scriptures and his un- 
equalled mastery of pen. Moved by a deep spirit of evan- 
gelism he became a flaming fire of evangelicalism. “Moravia 
had been well-sown with gospel truth by Waldenses and 
other evangelical preachers and the field was white unto 
harvest when Hubmaier put in the sickle,” says Vedder. 
Between June 1526 and September 1527 he won ten thou- 
sand converts, including Lord Leonhardt Lichtenstein. 

To this haven came also Anabaptists Hans Hut and Jacob 
Widemann. Hut preached fanatically on date-setting mil- 
lennialism and blood-letting. Widemann believed in Chris- 
tian communism. Against them, against the Catholics, 
against compromising Zwingli and Luther, Hubmaier 
leveled with steady hand and a usually sweet spirit the fire 
of his logic and his Bible-based convictions. Difficulties 
and opposition aroused his best abilities and his strongest 
efforts, if only he could stay out of prison. 

But old Austria was still after him, remembering Walds- 
hut, and accomplished his arrest about September, 1527, 
on a charge of rebellion. When he was safe in an Austrian 
jail the charge was made to include heresy. Again, he 
didn’t have a chance, though he offered to submit all things 
to a council of the church and came perilously close to 
recanting even on the Supper and baptism. His weakness 
in anticipation of torture never left him, but this time he 
did not utterly recant, as at Zurich. When death actually 
came by burning, on March 10, 1528, he met it bravely. 
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IV 


The phrase “and some perennial religious problems” in 
our main title, was intended purposely as a sort of “catch 
all”. Dr. W. L. Poteat used to go to his library at night, 
look around at the “men” on the shelves about him and then 
say something like this: “Augustine, I’ll talk with you to- 
night.” He always contended that great books are the 
speaking spirits of great men. Then he would read and 
“argue back” at the author, ask questions, find answers, and 
enjoy the “conversation” immensely. My hours spent 
similarly with Hubmaier brought out innumerable ques- 
tions, problems, insights and suggestions, some of which I 
now share in the hope that we may all be stimulated to 
vital and specific benefits for our ministry by our contact 
with this invigorating apostle, whose mind was as alert as 
his soul was pious. 


First, Was Hubmaier a Baptist? The answer, of course, 
involves the further question, What constitutes a Baptist? 
The generally agreed tenets are: (1) the sole authority of 
the Scriptures, properly interpreted; (2) the baptism, by 
immersion, of believers only; (3) the competency of the 
individual soul to deal with God; (4) the separation of 
church and state; (5) congregational government and 
independence. By this standard Hubmaier would not be 
admitted to any present-day Baptist church in our Con- 
vention. He practiced sprinkling for baptism. Being a 
son of his own generation it is quite possible that he never 
even considered any other mode. He was not a keen Greek 
student and his Latin Bible did not suggest immersion. 
Neither did he ever clearly see the light on congregational 
government, though he moved strongly toward it. It is a 
long leap from the Catholic viewpoint to ours on this 
matter, as the practice of most denominations indicates. 
Hubmaier, too, would have been keen enough to see that 
actual practice seems to demand an ever increasing trend 
toward centralizing and probably would not have laid down 
a dogma against it, only to violate the dogma later.. (A 
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real problem is suggested by the frequent parallax between 
principle and actual practice, as Dr. W. W. Barnes has 
demonstrated in his book, The Southern Baptist Convention 
—A Study in the Development of Ecclesiology.) In addi- 
tion, many churches today would raise a question about the 
fact that he is known, on one occasion at least, to have prac- 
ticed feet-washing. 

In spite of these things, one thing I think may be said 
positively. He was the most Baptistic of all the Anabaptist 
leaders. He did not believe in non-resistance and wrote 
On the Sword to refute Scripture by Scripture the argu- 
ments of the others for it. In addition, we recall that he 
himself girded a sword in Waldshut. The modern argu- 
ments for Pacifism, however, had not been presented. He 
would certainly have listened if they contain new light from 
the Bible. Also he opposed the usual Anabaptist position 
of magistracy, or the holding of civil office. “I have always 
and everywhere said that a Christian may sit in government, 
and that the more Christian he is, the more honorably 
would be rule”, he wrote. We have already noticed his 
opposition to Hut and Widemann on extreme millennialism 
and communism. Yes, he was the most Baptistic of the 
Anabaptists. 

The final answer, I think, to the question of whether 
Hubmaier was a Baptist or not, depends on whether or not 
we accept the broad view of men like Dr. J. B. Link who 
wrote in 1891:* “Those who have fairly kept the faith, are 
not ‘questionable material’. When we get a full, fair record, 
our fidelity often suffers in comparison with theirs. And 
yet we may well bear with some variations in doctrine and 
irregularities in practice, owing to the antecedent and sur- 
rounding history of the early and later churches in relation 
of paganism and pagan philosophy, that should not be 
tolerated for a moment under the superior light and better 
advantages of the present time.” In spirit at least and in 
earnest effort to keep the faith, Hubmaier was a Baptist. 


* Texas Historical and Biographical Magazine, Jan. 1891. 
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The full New Testament ideal was not attained, even in 
Apostolic times. 

A corollary problem is, Did British Baptists develop from 
continental Anabaptists? There is no known documentary 
proof that they did. Dr. H. Wheeler Robinson thinks they 
did not. In The Life and Faith of Baptists he says, “The 
origin of English Baptists is rather to be found in their 
Puritan ancestry.” One may well ask if the Puritans them- 
selves were not in contact with Anabaptists during early 
days of Puritanism in England and if certain strains of 
Puritan thought are not enough like Anabaptist thought to 
warrant the presumption that there were connections be- 
tween them. This, however, is only speculation and must 
await further historical research, just as documentary proof 
of direct influence of most of the medieval dissenting groups 
on each other must await such proof. 

A third set of problems arose in my mind when I at- 
tended Hubmaier’s numerous words about the authority of 
the Scriptures. It is easier to assume authority than to 
explain its basis. In practice do we not all treat certain 
parts of them as being modifiable by reason and by custom, 
I wanted to ask. And how will we ever stop the tendency 
to split up into small groups differing on interpretation? 
The Catholics have ever chided us for this and there is 
truth in their words. The Anabaptists were divided and 
defeated. Their successors in America, the Mennonites, 
though their total number is very small, have split into at 
least fourteen separate denominations. Baptists them- 
selves have divided on numerous occasions. 


I venture that Hubmaier’s reply would have been that 
one must follow the truth as he sees it in the Scriptures, 
come what may. As to their authority, he accepted it as 
axiomatic and not debatable. Perhaps he was influenced 
unconsciously by the fact that he could set their authority 
against that of the Roman Church with a good chance to 
win out at the bar of public opinion. Moreover he would 
have pointed out patiently and earnestly that he was ever 
willing to meet in peaceful spirit with any groups, ask the 
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guidance of Gcd’s Holy Spirit, and compare Scriptures with 
Scriptures until highest Scriptural truth was attained. The 
strength of this position is tremendous. It really makes 
authority reside in the Scriptures, plus guidance in inter- 
pretation by the Holy Sprit, plus the concensus of interpre- 
tation of the church or brotherhood. With this method of 
approaching differences there is no limit to the possibilities 
of Christian understanding. 

Then there is the Catholic problem. Hubmaier faced it, 
and it is still with us. He faced it sweet-spiritedly, yet 
firmly; so must we. He saw that the evils of the Church 
grew fundamentally out of two perversions of Scriptural 
ordinances—baptism and the Lord’s Supper. He exposed 
their errors and abuses on these points by every method 
open to him. By them they had compromised with civil 
power, under them true Christians were not discernable 
from nominal ones,—therefore there was no true and dis- 
tinct church. He held both sacraments up to ridicule and 
plainly showed their antagonism to Scripture. He properly 
emphasized baptism as the door to the church and showed 
that the true order in baptism is this: (1) the Word, (2) 
hearing, (3) faith, (4) baptism, (5) good works. No more 
powerful argument against infant baptism has yet been 
made. He recognized too that infant baptism tends to 
uniformity without faith, that uniformity tends to enforced 
conformity, and that enforced conformity is tyranny. “Bap- 
tists,” said one of our leaders recently “have suffered at the 
hands of almost every pedo-baptistic denomination.” Well 
may we see the dangers of these Roman dogmas and prac- 
tice the bold proclamation of truth rather than to continue 
our lethargy in a vague and debililtating atmosphere of un- 
thinking toleration. Provided eve) and positively, that 
we ever “speak the truth in love.” 

What about separation of church and state? It is a 
perennial and pressing problem. Hubmaier’s ideas seem 
to have gone no further than that the state should never 
enforce religious opinions, either its own or those of a 
special church. He never resisted taxes of any sort, so I 
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doubt if he would have gone as far as some of our leaders. 
But this is merely a personal opinion. 

Another problem I have long felt is that of making the 
Lord’s Supper as a memorial a true and deeply meaningful 
memorial. The same problem exists for the administration 
of baptism—how to make it sacred and significant, both for 
the candidate and the onlookers. Hubmaier wrote a pamph- 
let on each subject. At the time of baptism certain definite 
questions concerning the faith and the candidate’s covenant 
with the church were asked, and answers required. It is 
truly impressive. The formula for the Lord’s Supper tends 
more to ritualism than most of us would like, but a part 
which is devoted to admonitions is very suggestive. He 
lays unusual emphasis on the aspect of brotherly com- 
munion and insists that in the Supper a Christian pledges 
himself “to his neighbor, to offer body and blood in his 
stead, as Christ for us.” 

Close to these problems is the one of providing adequate 
instruction to candidates before baptism. This he solved 
for himself with a catechism. Written in simple form, as 
a dialogue between a “Leonhart” and a “Hans”, it includes 
much essential Christian knowledge. Many of us have long 
felt the need of a similar solution. 


Still another—the problem of church discipline, which 
he treats in writings entitled Of Fraternal Punishment, and 
Of Christian Ex-communication. He insists that where 
fraternal punishment (the ban and excommunication) “does 
not exist there is no real church.” His candidates, at the 
time of baptism, were pledged to abide by such punishments 
as the church might impose. The basis is Matthew XVIII 
and that teaching of Jesus is to be applied not only to flag- 
rant and open sins but also to such things as pride, covetous- 
ness, greed and anger, when one brother sees such evils 
getting hold on another. Hubmaier admits the difficulties 
involved and says, “Then we shall perceive the old Adam 
pricking up his ears, growling, snorting, kicking in every 
direction. For he cannot endure such punishment. He 
wants to be a Christian, and yet go unpunished.” Our friend 
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knew human nature quite well! We might be more reluctant 
to use excommunication than was Hubmaier, but the need 
to be reminded of this pressing, but oft avoided, problem, 
we all realize. 


Yet one more—and perhaps the most pertinent of all— 
the problem of self. Hubmaier, like most of us when we are 
honest, realized constantly that his greatest problem was 
himself. He knew he had Sinned greatly, that he was weak 
in hours of trial and suffering, that he could be mistaken 
even in his dearest opinions. Let us find in his words the 
key to the solution of this truly hard problem: “I may err— 
I am human—but I cannot be a heretic, for I call without 
ceasing upon the Word of God for wisdom.’?!7 
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Das Kelley Barnett 


Modern man now finds himself a bewildered stranger 
in the world he has made after the imago hominis; having 
created tests and measurements for natural phenomena he 
finds himself unable to measure human nature, to set suit- 
able and challenging goals for human destiny. W. M. Dixon 
expresses it thus: 


“Within about fifty years, within the span of a single 
lifetime, all the old conceptions, the previous beliefs 
in science, in religion, in politics, have been wholly 
transformed; a change has taken place, we might 
almost say, in the inclination of the earth’s orbit... 
We are surrounded by specialists, the most brilliant in 
every branch of human inquiry. But for a conspectus 
a unifying creed, the plain man knows not where to 
look, and is plunged in a sea of perplexity.” 


Out of the contemporary perplexity in which man found 
himself has come the insistent demand for rethinking the 
nature and destiny of man. From this demand fiction, 
science, phychology, philosophy and theology have taken 
their cue, and the last decade has been characterized by a 
number of serious attempts on the part of representatives 
of scientific, philosophic, and theological thought to aid 
modern men in their desperate quest for a cohesive center, 
around which they can unify the maddening incoherence 
of a bewildered existence. It is perhaps too early to esti- 
mate the permanent results of the rethinking of the human 
situation, but a recapitulation of this thought would justify 
two conclusions concerning the present quest for a satis- 
factory anthropology. One has been the collapse of the 
liberal scientific view of man upon which much of modern 
life had been erected. The second has been a return, at 
least on the part of theology, to a theocentric anthropology 
which the liberal theologians had prematurely consigned to 
the museum of Historical Theology. 


1 The Human Situation, Gifford Lictures 1935-1937. 
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I. The Passing of Liberal Anthropology 


Contemporary literature, except such as is characterized 
by the eccentricities of an excessive individualism, may be 
used as a barometer to estimate trends of thought. It finds 
abundant subject matter for dramatic treatment in the ele- 
ments of pathos and struggle introduced into modern life 
as it is influenced by liberal anthropology. For example, 
Aldous Huxley makes the paradoxical aspect of human 
nature the theme of at least four books. In Point Counter 
Point, Rampion, Huxley’s prophet ,in a series of brilliant 
conversations scattered throughout the book, analyzes the 
discordant, aimless life of England’s decadent intelligentsia, 
and offers his own interpretation of human nature: 


A man’s a creature on a tight rope, walking delicately, 

equilibrated, with mind and consciousness and spirit 

at one end of his balancing pole, and body and instinct 

and all that’s unconscious and earthly and mysterious 

at the other. Balanced, which is damnably difficult. 
Vigorously Rampin condemns the unbalanced state of man 
whom he believes to be: 


Non-humanly religious, non-humanly moral, non- 
humanly intellectual and _ scientific, non-humanly 
specialized and efficient, non-humanly the business. 
man, non-humanly avaricious and property-loving, 
non-humanly lascivious and Don Juanesque, non- 
humanly the conscious individual even in love. All 
perverts. 


Rampion is a symbol of Huxley’s own unsuccessful quest. 
for a unified, balanced view of man, a quest which has be- 
come the recurrent theme of his novels written since Point 
Counter Point. 

A recent American novel, King’s Row, by Henry Bella- 
menn, also depicts the frustration of man caused by the 
influence of liberal anthropology. In King’s Row, Dr. Tower 
says to his student, Paris, who had introduced the subject 
of mental maladjustment: 

I mean this. Remember that the European man of 
the thirteenth century, the Italian particularly, lived 
in a simplified order ... I am talking about Man in. 
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his relationship to his universe in a big sense. Your 
thirteenth century man didn’t have worries and doubts 
—not about the very biggest things. Deep down in 
his mind, or nerves, or wherever peace is finally 
resident in us, he was as still and calm as the depths 
in the ocean..Later on he found himself pushed 
away out into the backwater of a vast universe, an 
unconsidered accident, maybe, of chemistry and 
weather. Man breaks down under the strain of be- 
wilderment and disappointment and disillusionment. 
Man is unhappy because he really has no home in 
the universe. (pp. 245-248). 


Bellamenn has touched the heart of the matter; man 
is lonely in the universe because he does not have a unified 
view of human nature. 

If literature dramatized the plight of man, it remained 
for a scientist and Nobel prize winner, Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
to analyze man’s quest for a satisfactory solution. It is. 
Carrel’s firm conviction that modern civilization 

has been erected without any knowledge of our real 
nature. ... Man should be the measure of all. On the 
contrary, he is a stranger in the world he has created. 

There has been a one-sided emphasis in scientific 
investigation: 

The sciences of inert matter have made immense 
progress, while those of living things remain in a 
rudimentary state ... our ignorance of ourselves has 
given to mechanics, physics, and chemistry the power 
to modify at random the ancestral forms of life... . 
He [man] has been incapable of organizing the world 
for himself because he did not possess a practical 
knowledge of his own nature. 

Carrel would trace this lack of a satisfactory anthropology 
to scientific abstraction which, seeing man only in some 
specialized part, renders the scientist incapable of under-. 
standing human nature as a whole. Failing to understand 
man and his fundamental needs, science cannot build a 
world in which man would be at home. True science sees 
man only as a complicated animal, recognizing in man’s. 


1 Alexis Carrel, Man the Unknown, pp. 23-28. 
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body “distributions of forces in motion,” and [that] “chem- 
ically no less than physically a man is a whirlpool through 
which passes a steady stream of materials derived from, and 
sooner or later returning to the world that keeps him alive.”? 


The scientist often driven by personal whim, or the finan- 
cial inducements of industry, may weigh the stars, measure 
space, smash the atom, compass land and sea to classify 
plant and animal life, yet with this vast wealth of accumu- 
lated knowledge he may be unable to define, much less to 
direct, the building of a world suitable for human existence. 

Again, science, at times, becomes a negative force in 
progress, implementing an industrial civilization, thereby 
regimenting into industrial slavery the comman man; or 
even worse, the scientist may prostitute his intelligence to 
the war monger, thereby destroying life. Obsessed by re- 
search in things, men ignored a comprehensive study of 
human nature. As a consequence a vital continuity with 
the Graeco-Hebraic traditions of human nature was lost, 
and the human sciences, psychology and sociology, remained 
puerile, comparatively rudimentary, and impotent to cope 
respectively with the lacerated soul and inter-group con- 
flicts of Western man. 

To Carrel’s recognition of the unsatisfactory view of 
man on the part of science, may be added the testimony of 
a psychologist, Henry C. Link, who referring to the ter- 
centenary conference of Arts and Sciences held at Harvard 
in September, 1936, writes: 


After two weeks of learned papers and discussion, the 

net conclusion, both stated and implied, was: that 

the physical sciences had made tremendous contri- 

butions to man’s physical progress—the automobile, 

the X-ray, insulin, and thousands of other things; but 

that the social studies such as economics, history, 

anthropology, sociology, had contributed little or 
nothing to man’s understanding of himself.? 

Philosophy, in its secular and religious expression, has 

made modern man’s attempt to understand himself the ob- 


1 R. L. Calhoun, What is Man? p. 25. 
2 Rediscovery of Man, p. 3. 
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ject of its reasoned reflection. Lewis Mumford’s Faith for 
Living is a scathing criticism of that view of man advanced 
by “pragmatic liberalism.” Mumford affirms that “good 
and evil are real,” and in so doing repudiates the shallow 
optimism and faith in material progress which characterized 
the ascendancy of liberal anthropology. 

W. T. Stace, winner of the Reynal Hitchcock non-fiction 
prize contest, recognizes, and that rightly, that the ultimate 
basis of the present World War is to be found in the diver- 
gent ideologies of human nature held by the Axis and the 
United Nations. According to Stace, Western or European 
anthropology is rooted in the “Greek ethics of reason and 
moderation; the Christian ethics of sympathy and selfless- 
ness; the Nietzschean ethics of will and power—” which — 
later he repudiates. Having repudiated the Nietzschean 
will to power, Stace makes the Greek “Primacy of Reason,” 
and the Christian “Primacy of Sympathy,” the basis for 
the concept of the infinite value of the individual. However, 
Stace weakens his argument by a fundamental fallacy. He 
seems to think that the Christian ethic, the “Primacy of 
Sympathy,” may be divorced from its theological associa- 
tions. “It is essential,” he writes, “to find in the key idea 
of our civilization a meaning which is capable of justifica- 
tion independently of the truth of theological doctrines.’ 
The brilliant analysis, characteristic of the other parts of 
this book, is offset by the failure of Stace to recognize that 
the Christian principle of sympathy is impotent unless 
augmented by its theocentric associations. 

In the field of the philasophy of religion there has been 
a tendency to avoid the type of fallacy evident in Stace, 
and to advocate a return to theocentric anthropology. In 
John Macmurray’s The Clue to History, there is an attempt 
to rid traditional anthropology, which consists of an admix- 
ture of Greek and Hebrew elements in varying proportions, 
of its Greek ingredient, objectionable because of its dualistic 
tendency, and to return to an undiluted form of Hebrew 
anthropology. Hebrew anthropology is characterized by a 


2 The Destiny of Western Man, pp. 85-86, 128. 
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religious consciousness; “a demand for a theocracy;” a 
recognition of the “estrangement between God and man;” 
and a conception that human destiny is to be found in terms 
of a social order dedicated to the intention of God in history, 
for “the history of the Jewish community itself becomes 
the working out of the implications of its social conscious- 
ness.” MacMurray would, therefore, discard the philo- 
sophical elements in Christian anthropology and return to 
Hebraic theocentric anthropology. 

Dr. Hugh Miller, of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, has written a recent work, Christian Truth in 
History. In this book the humanist concept of man is re- 
jected with the comment, “The inevitable issue of humanism 
is an honest disillusionment.” Faith in God is essential to 
a true view of man. 


Only when we love God, and in proportion as we do 
so, shall we see in man, behind his physical clay and 
his vesture of animal habit, the naked life that is 
human because it is divine (p. 191). 


Here a philosopher returns to theocentric anthropology. 
Man, despairing of the human measure, returns once more 
to God to find the meaning of human nature and destiny. 

It is concluded, therefore, that the liberal scientific view 
of man has collapsed, that this collapse has been dramatized 
in literature, admitted by science, and appraised by 
philosophy. In religious philosophy a return to theocentric 
anthropology is distinctly discernible. It is now in order 
to go on to review the recent contributions of theology to 
the question of human nature and destiny. 


II. The Return of Theocentric Anthropology 


Theology, the queen of sciences, which in other days 
gave to man an anthropology capable of enriching human 
experience with meaningfulness, and a sense of mysterious 
destiny, is once more attempting to state an adequate doc- 
trine of man. Theologians realized that the doctrine of 
man should be restated in order to aid the individual in 
his quest for a unifying coherent view of life and in order 
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to provide a satisfactory basis for the restatement of the 
great Christian doctrines of the incarnation and atonement. 
For the development of these doctrines, an adequate anthro- 
pology is felt to be imperative. 

Theology, to execute this task successfully, has attempted 
to free itself from the contingencies of modern culture, 
with its brazen demands for the increasing secularization 
of the religious heritage, and has attempted to reject the 
demands of a barren tradition which insisted that a theo- 
centric view of man can be stated only in terms of antique 
systems of anthropologies, which long since have been dis- 
carded as inadequate. It is now our purpose to survey the 
doctrine of man as it is expressed by representative 
theologians. 

Karl Barth, in his efforts to restore Reformed theology, 
goes beyond Calvin and Luther, and claims the imago Dei 
was completely obliterated by the fall, and there is, there- 
fore, “no point of contact” (Anknupfungspunkt), no image 
in human nature to which grace can make its appeal. It 
then follows with Barth that there is no expression of the 
Divine will in the laws of human collectives. 

To these extreme views Emil Brunner objected, express- 
ing’his objection in two books, The Divine Imperative (Das 
Gebot und die Ordnungen), a study of Christian Ethics, and 
Man in Revolt (Der Mensch im Widerspruch), a treatise on 
Christian anthropology, in which the excesses of Barth are 
apparently corrected, while the essence of the Reformers’ 
anthropology is preserved. 

In the book Man in Revolt, Brunner is emphatic in his 
assertion of Theocentric anthropology: 


The message of the Bible therefore is this: God, not 
man is the center...the understanding of man’s 
being is decided in faith or unbelief; in the fact, that 
it is whether God or man is center (p. 9). 
Yet Brunner is careful to maintain against Barth man’s 
responsibility, and the doctrine of a “natural” revelation. 
This does not mean that Dialectical Theology is abandoned, 
or that the distinctiveness of Christian anthropology is lost, 
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for Christian anthropology differs from all other anthro- 
pologies in that it estimates Man in Revolt most seriously. 
According to Brunner, the eevee Doctrine of man is 
elt sao 
the doctrine of man’s origin, the doctrine of the con- 
tradiction, and the doctrine of the actual state of man 
as life in conflict between his origin and the con- 
tradiction (p. 83). 

In the discussion of Imago Dei Barth’s reduction of the 
humanum to the profanum is rejected. It therefore ap- 
pears to be the aim of Brunner to restore theocentric anthro- 
pology, but at the same time to avoid the extreme state- 
ments of it, which have proved in the history of theology 
to be disastrous for orthodoxy’s cause. However, it is to 
be emphasized that Brunner is thoroughly theocentric in 
his views, always insisting that man was created to stand 
over against God, “the counterpart” of “His BENE Self- 
Existence.” 

Of unusual interest, for those who somehow sense a 
spiritual kinship with the theology of the early Greek 
Church, and who experience an undefinable nostalgia for 
the world of thought, of which Alexandria was the capital 
and Athanasius the hero prince, is the renaissance of Greek 
Orthodox thought. Nicholas Berdyaev, the layman, is by 
far the outstanding thinker of this awakening. Berdyaev’s 
anthropology is found in his great work, The Destiny of Man. 
This work is characterized by the brooding spirit of Dos- 
toievsky, and by a vigor of speculation worthy of the 
Golden Age of Theology. Berdyaev’s anthropology is theo- 
centric, but not in the sense of the Barthian School. Ber- 
dyaev is concerned about “mankind’s eternal end and goal.”! 
The Destiny of Man, therefore, places the origin of man 
in the realm of pre-creation freedom, and on this basis treats 
of present duty and final destiny. Of Christian anthropology 
Berdyaev writes: 

(1) man is the image and likeness of God the Creator 


and, (2) God became man, the Son of God manifested 
Himself to us as the God-Man. 


1 W. M. Horton, Contemporary Continental Theology, p. 14. 
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The tragic dividedness of human nature is recognized: 
Man is both a fallen and sinful creature, split into 
two and longing for wholeness and salvation, and a 
creative being called to continue the work of building 
the world and endowed for the purpose with gifts 
from above.’ 

However, this tragic condition of man is not to be attributed 

to God. Berdyaev openly rejects the rationalism of Cal- 

vinistic theology. Having rejected Calvinistic anthropology, 

which places the origin of man and evil within this world, 

it is necessary to explain the origin of man thus: 


Man is the child of God and the child of freedom—of 
nothing, of non-being.! 
Since the Greek concept of freedom is reinstated by Ber- 
dyaev, the Fall of Man is interpreted as a step upward on 
the part of man, a step attended by tragedy, pain and suffer- 
ing to be sure, but the only means whereby man could 
achieve his true destiny, for: 


Man rejected the bliss and wholeness of Eden and 
chose the pain and tragedy of cosmic life in order to 
explore his destiny to its inmost depth. 
Berdyaev, then, may be taken as a representative of theo- 
centric anthropology, but his concept of God leads him 
to return to Greek anthropology for his clue to human 
nature. However, in this return Berdyaev still makes God 
the measure of man. 


In America, the emphasis upon theocentric anthropology 
may be observed from four sources: traditional Calvinistic 
orthodoxy ably represented by the late J. Gresham Machen 
in his last book, The Christian View of Man; neo-orthodoxy 
as represented by Reinhold Niebuhr in his many books, the 
most significant being The Nature and Destiny of Man, the 
Gifford Lectures for 1939; Religious Education as repre- 


1 According to Berdyaev, God did not create the freedom out of 
which he created man, hence when evil comes as the result of 
this freedom God is not responsible. In this concept of man, “the 
child of God and ‘to meon’,” Berdyaev returns to the anthropology 
of Athanasius. 


The Destiny of Man, pp. 65, 69. 


bd 
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sented in H. Shelton Smith’s Faith and Nurture; Evangelical 
Humanism as observed in Lynn Harold Hough, The Chris- 
tian Criticism of Life. Although these books differ widely 
in approach and purpose, on one question they agree, vis., 
that the measure of the human is God not man. 

In many respects, J. Gresham Machen was the last of 
the great Princeton defenders of Orthodox anthropology. 
In him the Princeton school of thought made famous by 
Archibald Alexander, Charles Hodge, and B. B. Warfield, 
comes to a close. Dr. Machen’s doctrine of man is theo- 
centric, and based on the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
For this anthropology the Bible is an authority, being 
“God’s book, not man’s book.” 


On the authority of the Bible Machen taught: that God 
made man in His image and that this image was good; that 
a covenant relationship existed between God and man; that 
in the covenant relationship man was on temporary pro- 
bation; that when Adam sinned the probation was broken 
and “the guilt of that sin [Adam’s Fall] has rested upon 
every single one of us, its guilt and its terrible results.” 
As to the imputation of sin, Machen holds to imputation 
by the Federal headship of Adam, thereby rejecting the 
teaching of Augustine as to “seminal Identity.” It then 
follows that sinful actions express a corrupt nature, and 
the corrupt nature is, within itself, sin. Machen’s book, 
The Christian View of Man, was an attempt to interpret 
the Reformed doctrine of man in terms of contemporary 
need. In this interpretation Machen follows the spirit and 
content of the Princeton theology as it was taught prior 
to 1929. 

Reinhold Niebuhr has developed most fully the doc- 
trine of man. According to Neibuhr the tension under 
which man lives is this: he is a creature of nature subject 
to its laws; he is a spirit who transcends nature, life, reason, 
himself and the world. Character is created by the balance 
of this tension. This life of man is expressed in terms of 
energy in which selfish and unselfish impulses play a vital 
part. The energies of sub-human life are directed accord- 
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ing to law which amounts to mechanical determination. 
Man with his ability to transcend himself is either able to 
drive his energy into chaos, or achieve a higher self-con- 
scious harmony of this energy. “Anxiety and frustration 
become inevitable concomitants of human freedom.” Now 
when the tension which exists between man as creature and 
transcendent being is upset by the fact of human freedom, 
disaster results. If an understanding of man is limited to 
nature, a materialist Democritian confusion results, for the 
will of man plays havoc with the ordered processes of 
nature. If, on the other hand, man tries to explain himself 
from the standpoint of his transcendent element, his bestial 
element either rises to mock his pretensions, or he loses his 
identity in an indifferential Pantheism. This problem, with 
its varied classical and historical implications, forms the 
thesis of the book, The Origin and Destiny of Man. 

Yet man must be explained in terms of his higher kin- 
ship. “Man is understood primarily from the standpoint of 
God. Mind and body have their unity and source in God. 
He is a created finite being, but he is also responsible.” 

To Niebuhr man is a sinner. The root of his evil is in 
his will; in his misuse of freedom which may become crea- 
tive or destructive. Man cannot excuse himself by claiming 
creaturehood, for his ill use of nature points to a demonic 
element of spirit instead of natural gratification. Man sins 
by violating either pole of his finite—divine tension. His 
ability to recognize the absolute may be used to identify 
himself as absolute and the center of his existence, or else 
to identify some lesser value or personal interest with 
the absolute. 

Thus the Christian view according to Niebuhr: Man holds 
man in the total dimension of his finiteness and transcend- 
ence. Yet, with all of his limitation, man is able to transcend 
his group, oppose a temporal order in the name of a spiritual 
order that exists only as an ideal. He is able because of 
his rational ability to see himself in relationship to the total 
harmonies of life. By his innate social impulse he is capable 
of living with others; by spiritual insight he is able to feel 
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the tension between the world as it is and as it ought to be. 
But all of the capacities of the individual are subject to 
the limitation of his finiteness, and to the misuse of his tran- 
scendent ability. These individual limitations have a cul- 
minative effect in human society. Thus Niebuhr holds to 
the definite limitation of man, and is ever pessimistic about 
the ability of man to transcend his limitations. 

In Shelton Smith’s recent book, Faith and Nurture, there 
is an attempt to reinstate theocentric anthropology in the 
realm of Christian Education. It is Smith’s contention that 
the return of theocentric anthropology in neo-orthodoxy 
should be paralleled by a similar change of emphasis on 
the part of Christian Education. According to Smith, the 
liberal interpretation of the “imago Dei” was one-sided, 
lacking a sense of sin and guilt. In the chapter, “Man in 
Christian Perspective,” Dr. Smith advocated most vigor- 
ously a theocentric view of man: 


It is our claim that man, from the Christian point of 
view, is a theonomous being. That is to say, he is 
a being who is Created “in the image of God.” This 
signifies that man can be truly understood only from 
the divine perspective (p. 278). 
From this viewpoint, sin is interpreted as a revolt against 
God, and is measured in terms of its theocentric significance. 
Lynn Harold Hough, the brilliant president of Drew 
Seminary, and leader of Evangelical Humanism, in a recent 
book, “The Christian Criticism of Life, concludes that man 
must be measured thus: 


Man over nature, under God. Or we may express 
it in another form of words: man controlling nature, 
and obeying and worshiping God (p. 195). 


Hough takes a balanced view of this theocentric measure- 
ment saying, “Our debasement before the grandeur and 
the moral excellence of God must never lead us to deny 
the essential dignity of human life” (p. 215). This distinc- 
tion is felt to be necessary if a genuine doctrine of the in- 
carnation is to be held. In Dr. Hough, therefore, the Chris- 
tian doctrine of man is stated in terms of its theocentric 
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background, and is then related to Christian Humanism in 
such a manner as to maintain, without essential compromise, 
that man is under God. 

It is concluded therefore that the dominant trend of 
Christian anthropology is toward a theocentric doctrine of 
man. Theology is answering man’s quest for an adequate 
measure of human nature with one word, and that word 
is God. 


New and Old in Missions in the 
Orient 
M. Theron Rankin 


Christian missions in the postwar Orient will be both 
new and old. At the present time we are particularly aware 
of the new.. Signs of the emergence of a new Orient in 
the life of the world are to be observed on every hand. 
This fact is so startingly obvious that we are sometimes 
constrained to borrow the words which the Apostle Paul 
used with another meaning, and say of this new Orient, 
“The old things have passed away; behold they are become 
new.” 


It is good that we are conscious of this emergence of the 
new. The effectiveness of our missionary service in the 
Orient of tomorrow will be determined in large measure 
by our ability to discern the new factors and their signifi- 
cance with respect to the work we undertake to do. This 
will call for minds and hearts that are alert. Habit, famil- 
iarity with the way we have done things in the past, and 
the ease with which we follow the path of least resistance 
will all operate to pull us back into the old approaches and 
patterns. We cannot allow ourselves to become unmindful 
of this arresting fact that in our missionary work of tomor- 
row we Shall be serving in a new day. 


On the other hand, we must be equally mindful that the 
old as well as the new will exist in the day that lies before 
us. All old things have not passed away. Some of them 
will never pass away because they are eternal. And it is 
these that constitute the foundation upon which we must 
build in the new day. 


A true description of missionary work in the Orient of 
tomorrow is to be found in the parable which Jesus used, 
“Every scribe who hath been made a disciple to the king- 
dom of heaven is like unto a man that is a householder, who 
bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old” 
(Matt. 13:52). 
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Jesus gave this parable to his disciple just after he had 
finished teaching them by a number of other analogies 
which are recorded in the thirteenth chapter of Matthew. 
When he had finished giving these other parables, he asked 
his disciples, “Have ye understood all these things?” With 
ready confidence that they had comprehended all the mean- 
ing of what he had said, they replied, “Yea.” As one studies 
this parable in its context, it seems to say to us, “And so 
you think you have understood all. Don’t be so certain. 
Don’t take the treasures I have given you and tie them up 
in your bag as truths whose meaning you have exhausted. 
Bring them out from time to time; study them in the chang- 
ing light of time, and while you will always see the old, 
you will see also the new.” 

Thus it behooves us today to bring out God’s treasure, 
the task of Christian missions, and study it in the light of 
a new day. The old is there, to be sure; but it takes on a 
new significance in the light of a changing world. It is this 
fact that makes the old gospel of Jesus Christ relevant to 
every new day through which the world of men passes. 
It is always new, yet it is always old. 


The New 


In the forefront of the world of tomorrow will stand a 
new Orient. Few of us would attempt as yet to describe it 
in detail, but none of us can ignore its emergence. The rise 
of the influence of the nations of the Orient, which are made 
up of non-white peoples, is perhaps the most important 
development in the life of the world in this day. The full 
significance of this development can not yet be compre- 
hended, but it is certain that it will vitally affect and change 
the world of tomorrow. 

China will be new. For the first time within a century 
she will be free and sovereign within her own country. The 
first war between China and a western power was fought 
in 1842. Out of this and other wars which occurred during 
the following two decades, came the extraterritorial treaties 
which gave to nationals of Western countries living in China 
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a status of privilege and independence of Chinese authority. 
Gradually, Western nations acquired, in practically all the 
coastal cities and in the more important interior cities, small 
areas of territories called “Concessions.” These areas were 
governed by the foreign powers that had acquired them, 
and were not subject to the authority of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. They constituted bases of foreign influence and 
power from which the commercial, economic, and political 
life of China was largely dominated. China’s finances were 
chiefly dependent on foreign banking houses located in these 
concessions. Her maritime customs was under the control 
of Western powers. The revenue from her governmental 
monopoly of the supply of salt was administered by repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments. : 

Such privileges as these gave to the Westerner living 
in China a position of prestige and influence which con- 
ditioned the thinking and attitudes of the Chinese people 
with reference to the West. Gradually they came to think 
that, in some kind of way, such privilege was attached to 
the civilization of the Westerner; they took for granted his 
place of privilege and independence in their own country. 

Japan added to these violations of China’s sovereignty by 
Western powers when, during the first World War, she 
began to exert serious pressure to gain a dominant position 
in China. At that time China was forced to accept in part 
the twenty-one demands made on her by Japan, which 
were intended to reduce China to the position of a vassal of 
Japan. Further extension of such measures of exploitation 
were held in abeyance for a time by the actions taken at 
the Washington Conference which met in 1922. Before the 
end of that decade, however, Japan had her plans well 
formulated for taking Manchuria from China by force. This 
was accomplished in 1931. In the following years Japan 
gained a strong hold on several of the northeastern pro- 
vinces of China proper and then, in 1937, she launched the 
war for complete subjugation of China. 

When the present war ends in a victory for the United 
Nations, China will have freed herself of most of these 
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infringements upon her territorial and administrative sov- 
ereignity. The United States and Great Britain have re- 
nounced the special privilege which they held under the 
extra-territorial treaties. Some of the Concessions have 
already been returned to the jurisdiction of the Chinese 
government, and it is probable that at the close of the war 
all of them will revert to Chinese control. Japan will have 
been completely driven out of China proper, and almost 
certainly out of Manchuria. Thus China will have reestab- 
lished her territorial and administrative sovereignty. 

These achievements will have a far-reaching psycholo- 
gical and spiritual effect on the people of China. They will 
have cause to feel that they have delivered themselves from 
foreign exploitation. The achievements of their own govern- 
ment during the past two decades have commanded the 
consideration and respect of the world. For almost five 
years they fought Japan singlehanded and though they have 
suffered horribly from the devastation of their country, they 
were able to thwart the Japanese aims for the complete 
subjugation of China. 

Following Japan’s entrance into the World War, China 
saw the Western powers forced out of the Orient. In a 
swift campaign, Japan overwhelmed the British in Hong 
Kong and then in Singapore. A staggering attack was 
delivered on the United States at Pearl Harbor, and the 
American forces were finally driven out of the Philippine 
Islands. The Dutch East Indies and Burma fell to the 
Japanese. All of this occurred within a few short months; 
whereas China alone had held Japan back for five years. 

The passing of Western prestige is one of the vital 
factors in the New Orient. In the postwar day we shall be 
dealing with Chinese people who are keenly conscious of 
the independence and freedom which they have gained for 
themselves. No longer will they look on the civilization of 
the West as being of a superior quality, and no longer will 
they attach to the Westerner living in the Orient a place 
of special privilege and superior respect. They will assert 
their right to be supreme in their own country, and will 
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take measures to require foreigners living in China to con- 
duct themselves in accordance with the laws and regula- 
tions of their government. This will indeed be a new China. 

China faces her new day with an awakened people. The 
bombs of Japan have done far more than to blast to pieces. 
the factories, institutions, and cities of China. They have 
blasted the walls of isolation and remoteness which kept 
large masses of the people ignorant of the affairs of the 
world. During the past half century this large, inert mass 
of China’s sleeping population has gradually been infiltrated 
by thousands of young people with modern training and 
world outlook. The invading hordes of Japan have gathered 
up millions of China’s population and have scattered them 
throughout the interior sections. Among these millions 
have been large numbers of the young people with modern 
training. 

The nature of the structure of China’s national life is 
yet to be determined. With the close of the war she will 
have passed out of the period of transition from her old 
structure. The war will have left her little that is fixed and 
permanent. She will face the future with her national life 
in a state of flux. But, as has been pointed out, her people 
will be awake and alert, conscious of their freedom, and 
will have thousands of leaders with modern education and 
outlook. Her political, economic, and industrial organiza- 
tion will take shape at a time when some of the greatest 
changes in the history of the world will be taking place. 
Her new national life is likely to be constructed more fully 
in terms of the modern developments of the next several 
decades than that of any of the Western nations. 

The greatest change in the realm of Christian missions 
will grow out of the existence of a maturing Chinese Chris- 
tian constituency. Foreign missionaries and mission boards 
cannot undertake Christian work independent of this con- 
stituency. Chinese Christians are part of the national life 
of their country, and they share in all of the great changes 
which are taking place today. Along with the other people 
of China, these Christians are conscious of their indepen- 
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dence; they are awake and aware that they have passed out 
of the age of tutelage. They also have witnessed the pass- 
ing of Western prestige and privilege. 

The growth and progress of Christianity in China in the 
post-war world will inevitably be a product of the thinking 
and experiences of Chinese Christians. For many centuries 
the expansion of Christianity throughout the world has 
accompanied the expansion of Western civilization. Insofar 
as Christian experience clothes itself in the thought forms 
and cultural expressions of a civilization, it has done so 
during the past centuries in terms of the West; but now, as 
never before, the development of Christianity in China will 
accompany a new era of development of Chinese civilization, 
and will clothe itself in the thought forms and cultural ex- 
pressions of the Orient. 

As missionaries, some of our greatest hopes and some of 
our most perplexing problems will be found in the changes 
which will take place through the maturing Chinese Chris- 
tian constituency. : 

In the postwar world Japan, too, will be new. Her situa- 
tion will be entirely different from that of China. Even so, 
for better or for worse, she will be new. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that she will be 
new as a result of the defeat which she must suffer in the 
present war. Such a defeat will almost certainly bring 
about revolutionary changes in her national life. However, 
one could not intelligently attempt to predict now the 
precise nature of these changes. 

There are possibilities that she will be made new by a 
reformation of her ideologies and thinking—a change which 
may be precipitated by her defeat. In her thinking and 
ideologies, Japan is not a modern people. Great exterior 
changes took place in her life following the restoration of 
the authority of the Emperor in 1868. The political, eco- 
nomic, and industrial phases of her national life were rapidly 
transformed. This transformation produced great changes in 
her social and educational systems; but little change took 
place in her ideologies. Those old ideas of the divinity of her 
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Emperor and nation, and of a divine commission to extend 
her enlightenment throughout the world were brought 
down into the modern era, and have recently made her a 
menace to the peace of the world. 


But seeds, which may bring forth an overthrow of such 
ideas, were planted in the minds of Japanese people during 
the past decades of modern education. Until about ten years 
ago, many of the well educated Japanese would admit that 
their ideas of a divine Emperor and nation could not be 
intelligently supported. No Japanese living in his own 
country today would make any such admission. The seeds 
of that thought, however, were planted in the minds of 
large numbers of the people, and they lie there dormant, 
waiting for the stirring of the soil which will cause them to 
spring up. It is entirely possible that the defeat which is 
coming to this nation will bring about this stirring up of 
the soil. A defeat to the ruling regime, which will place 
the nation of Japan at the mercy of her conquerors, will be 
a fatal blow to the ideas of divinity which her people have 
been taught. 

At the outbreak of war there was in Japan a consti- 
tuency of devoted Christians. The vitality of their Chris- 
tian lives constitutes a reasurring argument that, at the 
end of the war, they will still be loyal Christians. We can 
not know now what relations we may be able to have with 
them immediately after the close of the war. We should 
not be shocked nor even surprised if there be some bitter- 
ness toward Christians of the nations which have fought 
Japan. Whatever the situation in Japan as a whole and 
with regard to the Christians, we can not evade the fact 
that the people of Japan will still be an inseparable part 
of the task and aim of Christian missions. We must be 
alert to catch the significance of the changes which will take 
place and be ready to enter every avenue of service. 

These are some of the new factors in the Orient of to- 


morrow. Along with that which is new will be that which 
is old. Let us now look at the old. 
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The Old 


The Orient itself will still be old. It is the same Orient 
which has existed through the centuries. The continuity 
of history is not broken. Chinese will still be Chinese, and 
Japanese will be Japanese. If anyone who had lived in 
either of these countries were to be suddenly put down in 
one of them, he would know, without a doubt, that he was 
back in the Orient. The atmosphere, both literally and 
figuratively, would be unmistakably Oriential. 


The basic human qualities and characteristics of the peo- 
ple are old. The same causes operate to make them happy 
and to make them sad as in all ages. Love and hate, un- 
selfishness and greed, kindness and cruelty, honesty and 
deception, righteousness and sin, will all exist as they have 
in the past. People will suffer, in body and soul, as they 
have always done. Their essential needs will be unchanged, 
and the means of meeting them will be as of old. Physical 
hunger must be satisfied with food, whether in the first 
century or the nineteenth or the fiftieth. And so must the 
needs of the soul be met with love and kindness and sym- . 
pathy, the sympathy that suffers with those who are in need. 

This is to say that the task of Christian missions in the 
Orient is still old. It is the same task that Jesus gave to his 
followers nineteen centuries ago. 

Whether in the first century or any other conan in 
the life of the world, sin and greed can be overcome in the 
lives of men only by the redemptive power of God through 
Christ Jesus. To make known the goodness of this redemp- 
tion is the unchanging task of Christian missions. The 
preaching of the gospel of Jesus is always an old task t6 
be accomplished in every new day. 

As foreign missionaries, serving with developing Chris- 
tian constituencies in other countries, our part in that under- 
taking varies and changes with the growth and develop- 
ment of the national Christians. And it is especially im- 
portant, at such a time as this, when so many new factors 
demand our attention, that we understand what are the 
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essential and unchanging aims of Christian missions, and 
that as foreign missionaries we discern the changes which 
take place in our relation to this undertaking. 

It is the aim of Christian missions, by witnessing to the 
good news of God‘s redemption for mankind which he ac- 
complished through Jesus Christ, to lead people into the 
experience of salvation through faith in Jesus as Saviour 
and Lord of their lives. 

As individual people come into this experience of life 
in Christ, they are led to group themselves into local fel- 
lowships, or churches, for the purpose of worship and ser- 
vice of God. We believe that such churches are directly 
responsible to God through the Holy Spirit, and to him 
alone. No authority of any nature can stand between them 
and God. 

As churches are formed, their members are taught and 
trained to comprehend the meaning of Christian living in 
their world, and to understand the purpose and plans which 
God has for them as his agencies for the evangelization of 
their own people and of the world. 

It is inevitable that, as these churches develop and grow, 
the relationship of the foreign missionary to them changes 
We are but forerunners for them. They must increase, we 
must decrease. The hope for the evangelization of their 
people lies within themselves and not within foreign mis- 
sionaries. Neither as individuals, nor through the denomi- 
nations that send us to work with them, can we exercise 
authority or “lord it over them.” We must insist that their 
responsibility is to God and that he is their only authority. 
They must grow in God’s grace through experience with 
him and, under the leadership of the Holy Spirit, must be- 
come God’s agencies for the evangelization of their own 
people in particular and of all the world. 


Local churches, made up of people who individually have 
been redeemed through faith in Jesus Christ, constitute the 
foundation upon which all the superstructure of God’s king- 
dom enterprise is built. The creation of such churches, 
therefore, is at the base of the unchanging task of Christian 
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missions in all ages. Any Christian institution or form of 
service that becomes separated from churches will in time 
become non-Christian in its nature. It is like the light of a 
star which may continue to reach the earth for years after 
the star has burned out and ceased to exist, but which is 
doomed to come to an end. To remain Christian in its nature, 
Christian service must come out of churches that are 
Christian. . 

These churches are inevitably affected by the changes 
which take place in the world. They are always made up 
of people who are a part of the changes which occur. New 
methods and scopes of activity are developed with the com- 
ing of new eras. At the same time, there are basic expres- 
sions of the Christian experience which remain the same 
in all times. People who, in their hearts, have come to know 
the meaning of the gospel of Jesus Christ will tell that good 
news to others. Whenever people come to know that God 
had a purpose for their lives among men, they create means 
for teaching each other the meaning of that purpose. Those 
who have experienced God’s compassionate mercy give ex- 
pression to that experience through ministering to the suf- 
fering of others. 

Out of the past the task of Christian missions has come. 
It has come with its message, the gospel of God’s redemp- 
tion through Christ Jesus. With it has come, also, its agency, 
local groups of God-followers, or churches. Springing out 
of the very nature of these churches have come certain 
functions: worship of God, the preaching of the gospel, 
teaching people to comprehend the meaning of God in life, 
service of compassion to the needs of suffering people. These 
spring from the essence of the mission which Jesus Christ 
committed to his followers more than nineteen centuries ago. 


The New and the Old 


The continuity of God’s purpose among men can no more 
be broken than the continuity of history. This purpose of 
God moves unchanged, throughout all time. But it moves 
in ever changing circumstances and conditions of men. To 
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comprehend the meaning of the old and to discern the 
manner of its unfolding in the new is a necessity which 
always calls for the clearest spiritual insight of the ser- 
vants of the kingdom of God. The more catastrophic the 
changes, the more difficult it is to do this. 

Not all that is old should be taken into the future. In 
the work of foreign missions, techniques and attitudes de- 
velop which are products of the stage of growth out of 
which they arise. Too often, they become attached as per- 
manent additions and come to be considered as inherent 
parts of the unchanging purpose of God among men. Thus 
we may have perpetuated as a necessary part of the task 
of tomorrow ideas and methods which were essential in 
missionary work a century ago. Some of the inheritances 
of the past constitute serious dangers to the future. 

An equally, if not more serious danger is that the new 
may overshadow the old. This applies especially to mis- 
sions in the postwar Orient. The immediate demands for 
relief, for rehabilitation, and for social and economic re- 
construction can easily obscure the essential and unchanging 
aims of the missionary enterprise. Christians may become 
so concerned in working to meet these needs through what 
is thought of as “The Christian Movement” that, in their 
thinking, little importance will be attached to the place and 
functions of churches in the extension of the kingdom of 
God on earth. 


The only solution to these problems is to be found in the 
unfolding of the old within the new. The unchanging pur- 
pose of God must be made manifest in the new. Churches 
must find ways of making effective God’s purpose among 
men through helping to meet the total needs of men. They 
must minister to men through relief, rehabilitation, social 
reconstructions, as demands for these arise from the lives 
of the people. There can be no natural conflict between 
relieving the physical needs of people and ministering to 
their spiritual needs in the name of Christ. There was no 
such conflict in the ministry of Christ. As he gave relief 
to suffering people, he did separate his compassion for their 
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physical needs from the purpose of his life to effect their 
spiritual redemption. We can not imagine his thinking as 
he looked upon a suffering man, “If my relief of this man’s 
suffering has no immediate prospect of reconciling him to 
God, the Father, I have no interest in healing him.” Nor 
can we imagine his thinking, “As I heal this man, I will not 
allow my yearning for his salvation to have any part in 
my service to him. To do that would be to take an unfair 
advantage of him.” 

Churches of the Orient must be alert to see their oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities in the changing order, and 
must be so thoroughly rooted and grounded in the nature 
of their unchanging mission that they can enter confidently 
into these opportunities without losing their way. 

The most difficult adjustments for us as missionaries 
and as mission boards will be in the realm of our relations 
with the Christians and churches of the Orient in the new 
day. As has been pointed out, these Christians are a part of 
the changes which are taking place. As they do their own 
thinking and determine their courses as individuals and as 
churches, they will inevitably hold ideas and project plans 
which, in many cases, will not be in accord with our think- 
ing. In some instances, they will be in error. As human 
beings, they can not always be right. There will be mistakes 
both in their ideas and their undertakings. 

What will be our attitude to them as these differences 
arise, especially in the cases where we are convinced that 
they are wrong? In this problem we shall confront a 
two-sided danger. On the one hand, there will be occasions 
when we shall want to withdraw our relations, and do so 
on the basis that we refuse to compromise with wrong. It 
is not improbable that in some such instances we shall be 
leaving when we are needed most; quitting a difficult 
situation, and justifying our withdrawel by saying we 
refuse to compromsie. 

We do compromise if we stay in a situation which is defi- 
nitely wrong, and do not affect it for right. With all the 
old means of external control gone, such as position and 
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prestige, the only pressure we can bring to bear on such 
a situation to influence it for the right will be the convinc- 
ing dynamic of the quality of our faith and our lives. With 
only that means of giving direction to a doubtful situation, 
we sometimes find ourselves afraid to stay with it. 

We must go far back into the inner sanctuary of God 
himself if we are to be equipped to meet these problems of 
relations in the new day. It is entirely possible for a 
situation to move so far away from God’s eternal purpose 
in Christian missions that we could no longer associate our- 
selves with it. But such instances can not be lightly or 
easily determined. If we do so determine them, it is prob- 
able that in the days to come we shall find ourselves sepa- 
rated from most of the undertakings of Christian missions 
in the Orient. 


A Study of Preaching in Southern 
Churches 


James Houston Ivey 


The sermon is central in the worship of Southern 
churches. Half of the worship hour is devoted to the pastor’s 
message. The importance of preaching is therefore obvious. 
The question arises: how well is the average pastor meeting 
the great objectives of the worship service in his preaching? 


Hopeful that some clues indicating an answer be found, a 
study was made of the sermon subjects announced by the 
pastors in one of the larger Southern cities. This covered 
a period of three months. The study was confined to the 
three major groups: Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian. 
An analysis of the sermon subjects was made in the light of 
recognized worship objectives and on the basis of minimum 
measurements of good mental health. 


Worship Objectives 


The objectives of worship were summarized for this 
study as an effort to bring the individual worshiper into an 
attitude of strengthened faith, trust, and committal to spirit- 
ual activity. Worship should arouse a feeling of kinship 
between the individual and the eternal, establishing the 
sense of a satisfying relationship. It should make available 
for the individual the consciousness and reality of divine 
help, sympathy and guidance. It should lead the individual 
to recognize his usefulness to God and man in accepting 
his consequent responsibility. True worship builds up the 
spiritual reservoir for positive Christian activity. It should 
provide definitely uniting aims and ideals about which the 
life of the worshiper can be integrated. The inevitable 
consequence of properly directed worship is the establishing 
of an inner peace of mind and the imparting of inspiration 
for the meeting of daily problems. 
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Minimum Measurements For Sound Mental Health 


While worship extends beyond the measuring stick of 
Mental Hygienists and cannot be confined to the limits of 
laboratory methods, the checking of our worship services 
and our preaching by the minimum requirements of good 
mental health helps us to ascertain whether or not our ser- 
vices are attaining the objectives of worship. 

Perhaps the closest comparable term to “conversion” 
used by the Psychologist and Psychiatrist is “Adjustment” 
or “Integrated Personality”. With this in mind let us view 
Dr. L. F. Shaffer’s definition of good mental health as it 
appears on page 382 of his book, “The Psychology of Ad- 
justment”: “A state of an individual in which his habits, 
perceptions, motives and emotions are fully coordinated 
resulting in effective adjustment.” Dr. A. Eustace Haydon 
has pointed out in a pamphlet on Mental Hygiene that sound 
mental health “is measured in terms of adjustment of the 
individual to his own human problems and the society of 
which he is a member.” The writer and doubtless the 
readers of this article would add to the two-fold aspect of 
adjustment above mentioned, a third, namely the individ- 
ual’s adjustment of his life in its spiritual relations with 
God. This third aspect is recognized by the majority of 
the Mental Hygienists. A mentally healthy person then is 
one who has met the drives and problems of life in a satisfy- 
ing way; who has established good habits in his personal life 
and in his relationship with others; and who has had a 
spiritual experience imparting an at-home-ness in the world 
which produces poise, power and peace of mind. 

The minimum measurements which constitute the basis 
for sermon analysis were selected in view of the broad basis 
just set forth and by careful comparison of numerous lists 
such as the lists of W. H. Burnham, The Normal Mind, 
(p. 640ff), Mental Hygiene Precepts, a leaflet published by 
the Illinois Mental Health, Hygiene Association, and L. F. 
Shaffer’s list (p.535 ff) in his book, The Psychology of 
Adjustment. The minimum measurements for sound health 
as selected for this study are: 
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REASONABLE PHYSICAL HEALTH 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SECURITY 

FACING LIFE SITUATIONS FRANKLY AND REALIS- 
TICALLY 

AN INTELLIGENT UNDERSTANDING OF SELF AND 
THE WAYS TO ATTAIN REASONABLE SATIS- 
FACTION 

A BALANCED ORDERED LIFE OF WORK, PLAY 
AND REST 

NORMAL EMOTIONAL REACTION TO LOVE, 
HUMOR, SLIGHTS, SUCCESSES AND REVERSES 

AN UNDERSTANDING—A SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE 
PRODUCING AT-HOME-NESS IN THE WORLD 
AND A HOPEFUL OUTLOOK 

THE SENSE OF FILLING A NEEDED PLACE IN THE 
WORLD AND OF BEARING WELL ONE’S OWN 
RESPONSIBILITY 


In order to apply these minimum measurements it was 
necessary to take all the sermon subjects, carefully dis- 
carding those with “catchy” titles when the reasonable line 
of development was doubtful, and catalogue them under 
definite types. Below appears a table showing the tabula- 


tion of the sermons by types. 
Metho- Presby- 


Title Analysis Baptist dist terian Total 
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The sermons thus catalogued were then studied directly 
in relation to the mental hygiene measurements. The results 
are tabulated on the basis of the eight principles in the 
table below. 


: Metho- Presby- | 
Baptist a terin Tota! 
Physical Health ...........-.-.---.--isseceseoceseeeneoee= cn ies | | 
Economic and Social Security ................---- fee : | : | 4 
Realistically Facing Life Situations -....... ae es es Se 
Balanced, Ordered Living ............---.------ f 36 Ate me le 2 ae 
Normal Emotional Reaction ..............--.----- [92 fonda i] een 
Probable Fear, Shame, Morbid, Reaction..| 42 | 28 | 8 | i 
Spirit of Confidence, Dependence ............ Se Ba 
dinderstanding "Sell 20.8 ot eens ek A ee ke 
Individual Worth—Usefulness ...............- | hares | Sia 


Some Encouraging Findings 


The study disclosed that there was much preaching in 
this particular city which brought rich inspiration, deepened 
faith and helped people to gain the feeling of at-home-ness 
in the world. Many of the messages doubtless enabled the 
worshipers to deal with worry, tragedy and problems 
effectively. 


There was much positive preaching which developed 
attitudes of service, loyalty, steadfastness, determination 
and positive Christian activity. Certain of the sermons dealt 
directly with the acute problem of sin. It appeared that the 
emphasis in these messages would be placed upon the mat- 
ters of confession and decision as the initiation point of new 
hope and will power. The mental hygienist would agree 
that this is a positive and constructive way by which fear, 
repression and morbidness are shown the door. The man 
of religion and student of worship realizes that this is the 
focal point for the establishing of that satisfying relationship 
with God out of which flows peace, poise and power. 

The ministers were evidently living close to their people 
and were aware of their problems for there was an excep- 
tionally high percentage of sermons which would help the 
worshipers to understand and handle vexing problems. 
There must have been some real aid to people in sermons 
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like “Life’s Ups and Downs,” “Determined to Go Through,” 
and “Standing Up To Life”, who needed to face realistically 
certain life situations. 


Some Discouraging Findings 


All the findings, however, were not encouraging. There 
were many evidences of preaching which must have fallen 
far short, not only of the high worship objectives, but also 
of the minimum measurements of sound mental health. 
Some of the sermons would certainly come within the scope 
of this indictment: “the experience of mental clinics is 
replete with examples of the terrible distorting and paralyz- 
ing effects on the evolution of personality by intense feelings 
of fear, shame, guilt and remorse,” for apparently some of 
the sermons were planned to arouse prejudices, cultivate 
contempt and provoke fear and shame. 

There was no indication from the sermons noted of any 
effort to help people realize there is a connection between 
religion and good health—both physically and mentally. 
Not a single sermon in a three month’s period touched the 
subject of religion and health. The gospels would indicate 
Jesus gave attention and had much to say concerning the 
health of those to whom he ministered. The presence of 
healing cults is a reminder of the persistent failure of 
Protestants to adequately and satisfyingly present the gospel 
truth in this area of health. Our pastors apparently still 
consider this a barren field. The right kind of preaching 
here could be of practical help. 

The problem of economic and social security was touched 
upon only once by a single minister. Surely the importance 
of the message of personal salvation is recognized, but is 
the church actually coming to grips with the problems of 
everyday living which so vitally interested Jesus and which 
so directly affect people? The study reveals a sad neglect 
in this field. Perhaps this is a clue that would explain, if 
followed, why so many people of the working classes no 
longer consider the church important judging from their 
absence and lack of support. There is an indication here 
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that our pastors are not making an effort to explain or to 
apply the gospel principles to social and economic problems. 
Our times call for PROPHETS in our pulpits to guide and 
crystallize the thought and actions of our people. 

The study reveals a limited amount of preaching which 
would help the worshiper toward a better understanding of 
himself, his inner urges and the methods by which they can 
be satisfied. “The Great Hunger”, “Homesickness—Deep 
Calleth Unto Deep” were notable exceptions. There was 
scarcely any indication of intelligent guidance or help upon 
the problems of sex, of home, of time and amusements. 
Where dealt with it was apparently negative, “the DON’T 
method” instead of a positive and constructive method. 


Some Positive Preaching Suggestions 

Do ministers appreciate the power involved in preaching 
—the power for good and the power for harm? Dr". E: 
Bowman writes, “The purpose of our preaching should be 
to help people find free, happy, effective, abundant and 
useful lives. The minister can kindle the incentive. He 
can add the zest, the desire, the enthusiasm, the hope and the 
inspiration awakening the dormant capacities, reeducating 
and strengthening the individual in his faith, worship and 
prayers through his sermons.” 

Clara Bassett, head psychiatric social worker in Johns 
Hopkins University, emphasizes the need of positive preach- 
ing, “If the church is to aid in the preservation and pro- 
motion of mental health, far more thought will be given to 
methods of releasing and setting free inhibited energies of 
the individual throttled by fears, guilt and shame and to the 
possibilities of stimulating and utilizing constructive forces 
of faith, hope, love, self-confidence and self-respect. The 
emphasis will be making the good life so attractive, so allur- 
ing, and so emotionally compelling and satisfying that there 
will be no need to resort to fear and punishment as a means 
of control.” The information reflected by the charts and the 
light of such statements as these above convince us that 
much of the preaching is questionable if not detrimental to 
good mental health. 
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The quotations of Dr. Bowman and Dr. Bassett give us 
the clue to follow if we would make our preaching more 
helpful to people. The preaching emphasis should be defi- 
nitely shifted from all that is negative to that which is 
positive. It should be shifted from motives of fear and 
shame to those of love and aspiration, from the theological 
and theoretical to the practical and vital. 

The preacher dealing with sin can condemn the sin but 
help the sinner. Was not this the attitude of Jesus? He 
hated sin. He condemned it. But the sinner was never 
afraid of Jesus for he directed his wrath at the sin and not 
at the sinner. His attitude was ever that of the helper. 
“Neither do I condemn thee, go and sin no more.” 

Great preaching will establish a goal for the worshiper 
and inspire him to start toward attaining that goal. This is 
another way of emphasizing the positive preaching of right- 
eousness instead of the negative preaching of sin. It is the 
method of Jesus in the Parable of the Prodigal Son as over 
against Jonathan Edwards’ preaching of damnation. Jesus 
appealed to love. Jonathan Edwards appealed to fear. 

More emphasis should be given in preaching toward 
helping individuals appreciate their worth. It is wonder- 
fully inspiring when man is aware of a kinship with the 
eternal. It is great pulling power for the individual, when 
he feels that he is really needed. One of the most satisfying 
experiences which comes to a man is in serving and in 
carrying one’s share of responsibility. The Psalmist knew 
this secret of preaching. Listen: “Thou hast made (man) 
a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned him with 
glory and honor.” Paul used this positive approach: “We 
are laborers together with God.” More of the note, which 
W. R. Stidger has struck in that couplet of his, would be 
helpful to preaching: 


“We are sons of the sunrise 
We are daughters of the dawn.” 


Preaching should emphasize and dwell upon salvation 
rather than ruin. The word gospel means “GOOD NEWS”, 
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There was no word of “GOOD NEWS” in many of the 
sermons covered in the charts above. The preacher should 
remember that he is not a proclaimer of hopelessness. He 
is not a nurse of morbid despair. As one minister has put it, 
“The gospel story is the song of the saved.” 
The right kind of preaching will help build a positive 
faith in the life of the worshiper. It will help a man to 
believe in God. It will help him to believe that this body of 
his houses a spirit that it not earthly but is akin to the 
spirit power which pervades the world. It will build a 
faith in a God who possesses an intelligent will and who 
guides the universe with purpose. It will help man find 
the evidence of God in truth, beauty, justice, noble ideals 
of spirit...in both the sphere of man and in the world in 
which he lives. 


Positive preaching of which I am speaking will lead a 
man to faith in Jesus as the human agency through whom 
the traits and qualities of God are revealed. It will lead to 
definite committal. This kind of preaching meets the highest 
measurements for good mental health. This is the most 
effective redirecting of human motives and urges—a re- 
placing of faulty human patterns with the true pattern. It 
has proven itself the way to highest adjustment, integration 
and satisfaction. 

’ Positive preaching carries an individual beyond mental 
acceptance and open committal to creative Christian living 
after the pattern and manner of Jesus. The thing which 
impressed the disciples was that “Jesus went about doing 
good.” The best preaching sets forth the traits of THE 
GOOD LIFE—the elements of service, the enrichment of 
spirit, the continued growth and the satisfaction which such 
living brings. 

The following general principles for helpful preaching 
in the light of worship objectives, minimum measurements. 
for good mental health and the survey findings of preaching 
in a typical Southern city are made by way of summary for 
clarity and concreteness. 
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Preach so that you help people understand the motives 
and urges which drive them and for which they are con- 
stantly seeking satisfaction. 

Preach upon sin not from the exclusive aspect of wilful 
disobedience and human depravity, but also from the view- 
point of mistakes and misunderstandings which through 
God’s love and power can be corrected. 

Preach upon subjects which will lead people to present 
and effective living. The future will then take care of itself. 

Preach positively presenting truth, goals, ideals, hopes, 
insights and aims. Reflect in your preaching the human 
possibilities. Avoid that which encourages the morbid or 
likely produces unwholesome fear. 

Preach with common sense when dealing with the human 
problems of emotion, trials, tragedies and human suffering. 

Preach with the ideal of inspiration and a philosophy of 
life which builds the stamina of Christian character: faith, 
hope and love. 

Preach upon practical subjects which will give guidance 
for home, moral, social, business and economic problems. 

Preach upon the great themes and questions of religion 
so that youth and adults may become growingly enlighten- 
ed; so that their doubts and problems can be re-examined in 
the light of truth and facts of life. 

Preach so that people will be impelled to do something 
positive about their impulse of goodness. 


A Sensitive Soul 
A. Paul Bagby 


It was almost by accident that the thought for this 
message came to me. Some tangent thinking forced it in. 
I was thinking of the still, small voice. I suppose all of 
us have thought, if we have in the least pondered over the 
matter, that the voice which Paul heard on the road to 
Damascus that day in the long ago was a voice somewhat 
in keeping with the light which shone round about him. 
It was a great light. Therefore, we have been thinking that 
it was a loud voice. That would be in keeping. But, I am 
sure now that it was not so. While I was in this state of 
thought about the still, small voice, all of a sudden came 
the question, “Why was it that Paul’s companions on that 
road to Damascus saw the great light, but did not hear the 
voice?” We are told that that was just what happened: 
“They that were with me saw indeed the light, and were 
afraid; but they heard not the voice of him that spake to me.” 


We see very plainly the two main approaches God em- 
ploys in His dealings with man. They are the same two 
avenues of communion that man has with man—sight and 
sound. From the standpoint of the receiver of the com- 
munication we speak of the eye gate and the ear gate. 
On rare occasions there are also the touch gate and the 
taste gate. When Helen Keller’s teacher could not reach 
Helen Keller through the eye or ear gate she turned to the 
touch gate. It was a tedious process. Some people are so 
spiritually blind and deaf that God has to deal with them 
through the touch and taste gates. You recall that Jacob 
had his sight of the ladder reaching from earth to heaven 
with the angels of God ascending and descending upon it, 
but it took the angel of God with His arms wrapped around 
Jacob and His hand touching the hollow of Jacob’s thigh 
before Jacob became an evangel for God. Some people 
have to feel God, or taste God, before they understand. 
How often has it happened that it has taken a misfortune 
before one has recognized God! I knew a home once upon 
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which God’s love had shone, and into which every beatitude 
had sounded, which was as insensible to God as could be. 
But, finally, the home suffered financial reverses and even 
agony through the loss of a dear child; and it was then, 
and only then, that the father and mother recognized God. 
How sad it all was! Some cry out, “Smite us and we'll 
know.” Others cry out, “Feed us, and we'll follow Thee.” 
It is a sad state when a man’s sense of touch is more 
sensitive than his sense of sight; when his sense of taste 
is more sensitive than his sense of sound; when the feel 
of a silver dollar or a gold eagle means everything and 
the sight of a silver cloud in a golden sunset sky means 
nothing; when a plate of steak means everything and a 
musical symphony means nothing. I’m not saying in this 
that touch and taste are all mundane, and that sight and 
sound are all heavenly. But, you will notice, if you read 
the Bible that God deals with man largely through sight 
and sound—vision and voice. 

Again, while the vision has ofttimes been brilliant, even 
dazzling, the voice has generally, almost always, been soft 
and quiet. You can recall Elijah’s whirlwind, and storm 
and fire, and then the still, small voice. God was in the 
still, small voice. We can see God in the great upheavals 
of nature, but what we need to do is to listen carefully so 
that we can hear God speak the gentle word to our hearts. 
Oh, how we need to hear God’s quiet word in this crush- 
ing hour of the world’s turmoil! Listening to the Highest 
is life’s finest art. 

I think that the happening on the Damascus road is the 
finest illustration of this vital truth that we can possibly 
find. Think of Paul, who heard that voice (it was not a 
loud voice—a very gentle one, I am sure), and those com- 
panions of his, who just saw the brilliant light but did 
not hear the voice. 

The question comes: “Why did Paul hear and those with 
him fail to hear?” It seems to me that it is dodging the 
question should we answer that it is a matter of predestina- 
tion, that God chose Paul out of the crowd and spoke so 
that he alone could hear. Even if we should choose to give 
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so lazy an answer, another question at once presents itself: 
“Why did God so choose?” Let us see. From the account 
given in our text combined with the account given in the 
9th chapter of Acts, which reads: “And the men which 
journeyed with him stood speechless, hearing a voice, but 
seeing no man,” we can make out very definitely what 
happened. In our text we are told that those with Paul 
saw the light, but did not hear the voice that spoke to him, 
while in the ninth chapter we have it that they heard the 
voice but did not see the one who spoke. Some have con- 
tended that we have a conflict in these accounts, but not so. 
Put the two together, and here is what we have. Paul saw 
the great light, was blinded by it; heard the voice and caught 
its very message, even seeing and recognizing the one who 
spoke to him; while his companions saw the great light, 
heard the voice, but did not catch the words nor see the 
one who spoke. Now, why this difference? 

I answer the question in one sentence: Paul’s soul was 
sensitive, while the souls of his companions were not. 

Now, I want to be entirely practical. To this end I 
want to raise two questions: (1) What elements go into 
making a sensitive soul?, and (2) What direct results come 
from having a sensitive soul? 

First, what are the elements which go into the making 
of a Sensitive Soul? 


The first I would name is Honesty. Paul and his com- 
panions were on their way to Damascus to hunt out and 
‘persecute all Christians. They had been in that business 
at Jerusalem for some time now, and were not content 
with the death of Stephen and the scattering of the Chris- 
tians. They would pursue them. . Paul had been, and still 
was, perfectly honest in it all. I very much doubt that the 
others were. Selfish ends were in their minds and hearts. 
“I verily thought that I ought to do,” declared Paul later 
about his activity against Christianity. He was honest. 
Nothing is so blinding and deafening as dishonesty of 
thought. Prejudice is a blindfold and earmuffs at the 
same time. 


- 
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Then, there is Courage. I actually believe that of all 
the brave souls history has produced, except the God-man, 
Paul stands first. And it was not through this experience 
he had on the way to Damascus that all of that bravery 
came. He was brave before that. He was not a leader 
against Christianity because Judaism was strong and Chris- 
tianity was weak. His allegiance to a cause was not de- 
pendent upon the strength, or the popularity of that cause. 
Why, I have in my day known men to be prohibitionists 
in days of prohibition and rabid liquorites in the days of 
licensed liquor. But, Paul was not a “wave rider.” He had 
courage. We are told that his companions were afraid and 
were speechless, while Paul, though he trembled and was 
astonished, looked boldly at the light and spoke out. Yes, 
he looked boldly at the light, even if it did mean blindness 
for him in the days to follow. God has never demanded 
that we be cowards even in His presence. Sensitive souls 
are brave souls. 

Again, there is Intelligence. Of course, this is connected 
with honesty in a way. Prejudice is almost always con- 
nected with ignorance. Paul may not have been the greatest 
intellect of the world at the time of his conversion, but he 
was far on his way of being such. There is no ground in 
the Bible teaching for thinking that ignorance is a pre- 
requisite for a sensitive soul. Indeed, just the opposite is 
true. It is only as I know music that my soul is sensitive 
to its noblest productions; it is only as I know literature 
that my soul is sensitive to its grandest appeals; it is 
only as I know art that my soul is sensitive to the paihtings 
of Raphael or Michael Angelo. The intelligent soul is the 
sensitive soul. 

But, the last word has not been said. There is also prac- 
tice which is an essential element in sensitiveness of soul. 
I have been very much interested lately in a statement made 
by Dr. Fosdick that his love for great music was altogether 
a developed love. He kept going to hear great music, and 
has become an ardent lover of it. The practice of soul 
passions is essential in soul sensitiveness. Beauty, love, 
music, goodness, spirituality may break as the flash of 
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lightning upon the heart of man, but it is only as the heart 
has been practicing panting for them. 

A few years ago, after I had left North ‘Carolina to go 
to Williamsburg, Kentucky, as pastor there, Dr: 7W25k. 
Poteat, President of Wake Forest College, came to Williams- 
burg to deliver the Commencement Address at Cumberland 
College. Dr. Poteat enjoyed golf, and we were on the golf 
course in the midst of a game. All of a sudden when we 
were looking for his ball in a bit of rough, he cried out, 
“Come, look at this!” in an excited voice. He was down 
on his knees, and I first thought he had found his golf ball 
down in a cray-fish hole; but, when I came up to where 
he was, he was holding in his hand a bit of fungus growth. 
“This is a most rare formation,’ he said. “Look at the 
beauty of it.” He had pulled from his pocket a miniature 
magnifying lens, had it on his eye, and was looking in rap- 
ture at what appeared to me as just a bit of common 
fungus growth. “Uh-huh!” I said, “I see.” But I did not 
see. Dr. Poteat’s soul was sensitive because he had for 
years practiced his passion for botany. He saw; I didn’t see. 
He had forgotten all about the lost golf ball; I was still 
thinking about it. Paul had practiced his thirst for God 
for years; his companions had not. When Christ appeared 
in the light and through the voice on their way to Damascus, 
Paul saw and heard distinctly; his companions became 
afraid and confused. Again, I say, all approach must be 
had through sensitive senses. Jesus cries out, “He that 
hath ears, let him hear!” And, “None are so blind as those 
who Will not see.” Let us change this last statement into 
its real meaning: “None are so blind as those who do not 
will to see.” You have heard the Bible expression, “Eyes 
that see not and ears that hear not’—sightless eyes and 
deaf ears. So, it takes honesty, courage, intelligence, and 
practice to catch the still, small voice and see the clear face 
of the risen Christ. 

There lived at Williamsburg a very rare soul. He came 
there in his early manhood just after he had graduated at 
Denison University in Ohio. He soon became the leading 
spirit in the education of that little mountain town and its 
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surrounding section. His was a sensitive’soul. He saw all 
the beauty in literature and nature at large. He practiced 
beautiful literature and art of every kind. He could drive 
out into the country and spend hours communing with 
nature. What another declared an uninteresting, or ugly, 
weed, he would find to be an exciting, beautiful flower. He 
understood nature through constant practice of nature’s 
companionship. And he was just as sensitive to every 
beauty in literature. He might have gone to much more 
outstanding positions, but he had his books and boys there. 
An incorrect English sentence would grate on his soul as 
fully as a rasping sound would cause your flesh to creep. 
He could see poetry in beautiful prose. The very sensate 
was made spiritual with him. He was a rare man. But, 
it had taken honesty, courage, intelligence, and practice to 
make it so. 

It has been said that you can judge anyone by the things 
that one loves. I am sure that is true. And, you can judge 
one by the voices that one hears and the glories that one sees. 

And, now to the second question, “What are the results 
which come from having a sensitive soul?” We have al- 
ready said that God chose Paul because he had a sensitive 
soul. That, in a broad sense, is the one result of having a 
sensitive soul: God chooses such a man. But what is in- 
cluded in that? What is the true meaning of predestination? 
We have sometimes looked upon it as signifying simply 
that the one chosen shall inherit eternal life. I assure you 
that much more than that is included in it all. For some 
people the only idea in Christianity is contained in the word, 
“Heaven.” They think that when God chooses a man, he 
chooses him to give him a blessed inheritance in the life 
to come. And, this is done almost arbitrarily: “Whom he 
will He saves, and whom He will He dawns.” I feel that this 
way of thinking not only slanders God, but slanders man. 

So, I want to discuss frankly with you the results of God’s 
choice of a man, or, the results of having a sensitive soul. 
Ananias, the devout Christian Jew of Damascus, at the order 
of God, found Paul after his companions had led him, blind, 
into the city, restored his sight, and said: “The God of our 
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fathers hath chosen thee”—thee,; the man of the sensitive 
soul. But, what is included in the choice? “That thou 
shouldest know his will, and see that Just One, and should- 
est hear the voice of his mouth. For thou shalt be his wit- 
ness of what thou hast seen and heard.” A part of the 
results of God’s choice had already been had, while other 
parts of them were on ahead. . 

So, let me name for you six assured results of having 
a sensitive soul as discovered in the life of Paul, with just 
a word about each. 

There is Acute Hearing: “Shouldest hear the voice of his 
mouth.” On their day to Damascus* Paul and his com- 
panions about midday saw a great light from heaven, only 
Paul heard the voice: “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me?” “I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest.” 
“Arise, and go into Damascus; and there it shall be told 
thee of all things that are appointed for thee to do.” The 
voice was clear. In the 26th chapter of Acts, which gives 
the account of Paul’s story of the happening in his speech 
before King Agrippa. Paul declares that the voice spake 
in the Hebrew tongue. The voice was so clear that Paul 
heard it in the language of his fathers. There was no static, 
because there was no storm in between Paul and God. The 
microphone God used was perfect; and the radio (Paul’s 
soul) was sensitive, aerial and ground-wires the very best. 
What about those companions of his? I am bold enough 
to think that God’s microphone was the same for them as 
it was for Paul; but their radios (their souls) were not 
sensitive and storms were in between, and there was noth- 
ing but static: “They heard not the voice.” If you should 
study Paul’s life, you’d find out that there was acute hearing 
for him all the way through. Just notice his call into 
Macedonia. He kept the dial of his soul at the right number, 
so that he would not miss heaven’s message. 

There is also Clear Vision: “That thou shouldest see that 
Just One.” “Television” is no new thing. Here we have 
it completely developed nearly 1900 years ago. Paul saw 
Jesus Christ—Paul on a desert road and Christ beside.the 
throne of glory. Now that certainly takes a delicate receiv- 
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ing set (a most sensitive soul). His companions saw nothing. 
Of course they didn’t. Do you think that the sending forth 
was intended for only one receiving set? Well, in a sense, 
“Yes.” In another sense, “No.” A sensitive soul most 
assuredly catches sights of glory which the dull soul even 
scoffs at. Before this, Paul had stood and had watched 
Stephen stoned and had watched him die. He had noted 
Stephen’s face shining like an angel’s and had heard him 
say, “Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of 
man standing on the right hand of God.” “Had Stephen 
really seen what he said he saw?” That was Paul’s ques- 
tion. And, he tried to set the dial of his own soul so that 
he, too, might see—if God would send forth a vision his way. 

Then, there is a Distinct Call. “That thou shouldest 
know His will.” On the way to Damascus when Paul heard 
God’s voice and saw the Just One, he didn’t cry out, “Praise 
God’s name; I’m saved.” I know that thought must have 
been in his mind. But he said, “Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” A sensitive soul, when it hears and sees, be- 
comes at once a willing soul. It is the highest of folly to 
think that God gives messages and sights just for the one 
who hears and sees them. They are supposed to tell them 
to others. Predestination as taught in the Bible is always 
connected with Service. If the call is distinct there’ll al- 
ways be one word heard init. The word is “Do.” A distinct 
call means a definite call. Salvation involves service— 
always. 

Again, there is a Monumental Task. “Thou shalt be 
his witness unto all men.” A real sensitive soul is never 
called to a little task. Read the full details of Paul’s work 
as he himself presented it in his defense before King 
Agrippa: Acts 26:16-18. And, Paul did just that. He shook 
the world of his day. “I can do all things through Christ 
that strengtheneth me.” We always think of the last per- 
son of that passage: “Christ that strengtheneth me”; but 
I would have you consider the “I” of the passage. It is 
Paul—Paul of the Sensitive Soul. 

It is not too much to say that while Christ can do all 
things by Himself, and Paul could do all things through 
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Christ; Christ Himself can’t do all things through a hard, 
crusty soul, nor can a dull Soul do all things through Christ. 
Combinations are not always strengthening. Oil and water 
won't mix. That’s true. But, certain elements ought never 
to be even brought together. God and the dull Soul are 
out of joint. 

There has been sounded a strange note in the last forty 
years: “Back to Christ.” Some have gone so far as to say 
that modern theology has been had from Paul, and that 
we need to go back of him to Christ. But, I would remind 
you that when you get to Paul, you get to Christ. They 
were so perfectly united. And, you don’t have to go back 
at all. Find a Sensitive soul, and you have found Christ 
and you always find a monumental work. There were 
Wesley and Whitefield, Spurgeon, and Broadus. There 
are Fosdick and Truett and thousands of others—differing 
widely, but Sensitive Souls. Monumental works! 

And, need we remind you that another result of having 
a sensitive soul is a Glorious Reward? All the things that 
I have already named are rewards, but I am now thinking 
of the reward beyond the grave. We can’t see that so 
plainly, but we can well know it to be true. You need not 
tell me that all the things I have already named as results 
of having a sensitive soul are true, but this might not be 
true; for, if you deny the glorious reward beyond you have 
crushed the whole frame-work of our thinking. 

Acute hearing, clear vision, distinct call, monumental 
work—and then a Black-out! It just couldn’t be. Paul 
was never so clear sighted as when he wrote: “Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day.” Sow- 
ing and reaping must be as true of the Spirit world as it 
is of the natural world. Truly, “whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap.” You can never tell me He that ~ 
came to Paul on the Damascus road did not come for Paul 
on the Roman road that day as Paul’s head fell from the 
block. 

And, yet, there is one other word that must be said. It is 
so easy to present all the alluring side of life, and forget 
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the plain, sad truth which is also involved. I came near 
doing so; and, if I had, I would have been unfair both to 
truth and to you. Here it is. Finally, having a Sensitive 
Soul results in Abundant Suffering. Of course, a sensitive 
soul is sensitive—just as sensitive to suffering as it is to 
sights that are glorious and sounds that are pleasant. 

Look at what it meant to Paul at the very start. He 
saw the light and the Just One. Immediately he suffered 
blindness. Did his eyes close at once so that the vision of 
Jesus might remain in his soul? I do not know. But, I 
do know that he had to walk to Damascus in the dark, led 
by his companions. But, was he, or they, fortunate? Sensi- 
tiveness entails suffering. And all through ‘his life Paul 
suffered. He declared that he “had suffered the loss of 
all things.” You’d better beware of being finely wrought: 
You'll have to suffer for it. 

Jesus Himself led the way, though. The most sensitive 
soul that ever lived suffered the cross for you and for me. 
I sometimes think that what the Christian world needs to- 
day more than anything else is to prove our sensitiveness 
by our suffering. For, “if we suffer with Him we shall also 
reign with Him!” Amen! 


Sex Education and The Church 
William E. Denham, Jr. 


The need for sex education in some form has probably 
always been recognized. But the question as to the best 
way to meet this need has had a wide variety of answers. 
For the Christian today an adequate answer is imperative. 
In a rural civilization the need for this education has not 
been so necessary because in the animal world all about 
him the child saw and heard of the relations of male and 
female. However, in our increasingly urban civilization 
it must be apparent that the child is restricted from prac- 
tically all opportunities for natural acquisition of sex 
knowledge. 


In past days sex education was most frequently obtained 
by boys (and girls) from their associates: from children as 
ignorant as themselves, or from perverted adults. Several 
years ago the judge of a juvenile court in one of our larger 
cities found that of those who came before his court, in 
only one out of every twenty cases “had the parents ever 
spoken to their children of sexual subjects. In nearly every 
ease the children acknowledged that it was not from their 
parents but in the street or from older companions that 
they learnt the facts of life.”! A later survey of 1300 col- 
lege students indicated that “the great majority of the par- 
ents were a little afraid of the subject, sex,” and conse- 
quently gave little adequate help to their children.?, These 
and other such surveys? serve to verify the belief that the 
majority of children are not receiving from any source 
proper instruction in the physical, psychological, and spir- 
itual factors involved in sex. 


For the Christian, the recoil from imparting to children 
sex knowledge results from a combination of attitudes. 
First, there is the attitude that there is something essentially 
immodest or indecent about the subject. Christian people 
have often associated the “fleshly” life almost exclusively 
with the sex drive. This is certainly a fragmentary analysis. 
If children are to be helped they must not be presented with 
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the impossible paradox that sex knowledge and action are 
essentially sinful, and that God in all His wisdom has or- 
dained sex relationships as the only means for procreation. 
A second attitude stems from the sense of partial ignorance 
of the subject by parents themselves. Having had no in- 
struction, the parents find themselves at a loss to know how 
best to present facts, attitudes, and emotions which will 
enable the child to make a balanced adjustment for life. 
Feeling the need for helping the child, but not knowing 
exactly how to proceed, many parents wait unwittingly 
until the child has obtained information from outside 
sources. Then the child is self-consciously drawn aside for 
a talk on “the facts of life.’ How can a satisfactory Chris- 
tian interpretation of sex be given in such a manner? 
Fundamentally, sex education must include “not only 

instruction concerning the reproductive functions, but all 
teaching and training in the home, church, and school which 
tends to form normal and wholesome attitudes and ideals 
in regard to sex and to shape character and conduct in 
accordance with such attitudes and ideals.” Therefore, for 
the Christian, the essentials of proper sex education may be 
stated in two basic concepts: 

1. There shall be an accurate and graded knowledge 

of the physical factors of sex. 

2. All biological knowledge shall be woven into a 

framework of Christian attitudes and practices. 
It is the purpose of the following pages to deal briefly with 
both of these concepts attempting thereby to arrive at a 
Christian understanding of sex education. 


I. 


The best age to begin acquiring the knowledge of the 
physical factors of sex is childhood: and the best teacher 
is the parent. It is strange how reluctant the average par- 
ent is to give to his child even the most rudimentary facts 
concerning the sex organs. Most writers insist that parents 
adopt from the beginning a working vocabulary for the 
sexual as well as other parts of the body. Such an un- 
emotional and accurate vocabulary will permit later ques- 
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tions to be answered openly and frankly. The amount and 
kind of information given at different age levels will, of 
course, vary.> But the avenue has been opened for sensible 
and understandable information to be given. 

Such early training permits the tools of sexual informa- 
tion to be gained without embarrassment. Then when 
pubertal changes come they do not suddenly overwhelm 
the child. There will be enough problems confronting him 
in this period of change without the added handicap of 
parental of other misinformation concerning some of the 
things that are happening to him. Confidence in parents 
is particularly beneficial at this time, but it must be built 
from early years. On the basis of such confidence the 
normal curiosity regarding the opposite sex can be tactfully 
and advantageously handled. 

Later, the need for information regarding marital rela- 
tions will be required. But this can be reserved for a period 
shortly before marriage. Such information, however, can 
be most effective only if there has been some previous sane 
sex education. For a girl to believe during the first eighteen 
years of her life that sex is “fleshly” is to leave her strangely 
shocked when she discovers that the marriage she is plan- 
ning has sexual activity as a fundamental factor. If, how- 
ever, there has been some common sense sex education 
along the way, a visit to one’s family physician or the read- 
ing of several good books will sufficiently prepare the per- 
son for the physical factors of marriage. 


II. 


The question remains, however, concerning the place 
the church should have in this matter. To return to the 
objectives of sex education as given above we find the two 
main elements to be (1) biological knowledge, and (2) 
wholesome attitudes and practices. The second objective - 
has thus far in this paper been largely assumed. But 
such cannot be done. 

It is in regard to this second objective that Christianity 
has its contribution to make. The presentation of accurate 
information will tend to prevent the grosser maladjust- 
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ments of life, but something more is needed if persons are 
to make adequate decisions regarding such matters as 
divorce and extra-marital relationships. The answer to 
these problems lies in the area of character. The sex ex- 
perts agree here. Ellis expresses the need thus: “We are 
always making laws for the protection of children and 
setting the police on guard. .. . We have to learn to go to 
the root of the matter. We have to teach children to be a 
law to themselves. We have to give them that knowledge 
which will enable them to guard their own personalities.”® 
If Ellis will permit us to add “and Christian character” 
after “knowledge” then we shall probably agree. It is 
exactly at this point that Christianity makes its real con- 
tribution. Sex facts must be learned; but it is the attitude 
towards these facts with which Christianity has to deal. 

As we look about our world we find two extreme atti- 
tudes prevelant towards sex. One is the traditional strain 
which stems from some of the early Christian fathers. This 
is an attitude of deep suspicion that sex-life is essentially 
of the devil. And, therefore, the nearer a man or woman 
approaches the Christian ideal the father away he is from 
any sex-expression. Such attitudes “which have persisted 
since the Reformation into much Protestant thinking are an 
inheritance from the Church rather than from Jesus.”? It 
is certainly true that much of contemporary Christianity 
holds to somewhat this attitude.’ 

The reaction to this attitude came in what has been 
termed “the New Morality.” It has, like most reactions, 
swung far to the opposite extreme. This “New Morality,” 
paced by Bertrand Russell, insists that the concept men- 
tioned above is totally wrong and that the answer to it is 
to be found in a complete freedom of sex-expression, They 
say, therefore, that the old attitude towards monogamy 
“offends against the natural rights of sexual love. At all 
costs, these rights must now be asserted. ... The time has 
come to subordinate the rights of the Family to the rights of 
Free Sex.”? Such is the attitude of the “New Morality.” 
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With the expectation that the real truth lies somewhere 
between these two extremes let us turn to find, if we may, 
what seems to be the position of the Bible. 

The Old Testament point of view can be seen as clearly 
as any in the beginning chapters of Genesis, particularly 
in Chapters 1:18 and 2:18-24. The principles expressed here 
are: (1) Marriage is of divine origin. (2) Woman is not to 
be considered a degraded partner since she is taken from 
the very flesh of the man. (3) The two partners, husband and 
wife, shall have an allegiance and affection possible between 
no other two human beings. They are to become “one flesh.” 
(4) The marriage relation is to have social value and worth. 
The two were commanded to be fruitful and multiply. This 
involves the propagation and care of the children with the 
subsequent necessity of social interrelations.!” 

The New Testament attitude towards sex is to be found 
in statements by Jesus and Paul. The most definite state- 
ments by Jesus are found in Mark 10:1-12 and Matthew 
5:27-32, 19:1-12. The principles involved may be summed 
up in the following statements: (1) Jesus accepted the sex- 
factor as God-given. Matthew 19:4. (2) When entered upon, 
marriage is to be considered inviolable. The only possible 
cause for separation is fornication, but Jesus indicated that 
the divorce laws permitted by Moses were an accommoda- 
tion to a sinful people. The emphasis is placed on the unity 
of marriage and not on possible causes of separation. Mat- 
thew 19:6, 8, 9. (3) The true kingdom man repudiates any 
sinful desire of his heart. The monogamous idea is not 
fulfilled simply if the external requirements are met. There 
is to be no “looking on a woman to lust after her.” Matthew 
5:27ff. (4) The astonishment of the disciples concerning the 
hardness of the saying concerning divorce caused Jesus to 
add that although the marriage state is the normal one there 
is no sinfulness in a celibate life. He indicated that the 
time would come when the discharge of some particular 
task in the kingdom work would prevent marital relations. 
But the celibate existence is to be entered upon only by 
those “able to receive it.” There is no special blessing in- 
herent in the celibate life as such. Matthew 19:11-12. 
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Paul’s ideas can best perhaps be determined from the 
seventh chapter of I Corinthians. He wrote to a church in 
a city of great sexual excesses where it was necessary to 
define the proper attitude for Christians towards sex. (1) 
Paul indicates that it is not necessary for an individual to 
marry. If a person is able to control or sublimate the sex- 
drive then he may find situations arising which would make 
a celibate life valuable. Paul may have had himself in 
mind here. He insists, however, that any who plan to live 
a celibate life have the sex-drive under full control. There 
is no special spiritual blessing automatically derived thereby. 
I Cor. 7:1, 7-8. (2) In the marriage relation the sex-drive 
is to be considered as God-given and proper. Sex is a 
powerful factor and is to be recognized as such. The Chris- 
tian husband and wife are not to “defraud” one another 
except temporarily and for some Christian reason that is 
satisfactory to both. I Cor. 7:3-5. (3) Mutuality in sex rela- 
tions is to be the key. Desires are not selfishly to be as- 
serted by the husband or the wife. Each is to do his best 
to discover what is best for the other. I Cor. 7:4. (4) There 
is nothing mentioned here regarding remarriage after 
divorce: 1 Cor. 7:11; 

From the foregoing statements of Biblical positions we 
shall discover summary principles that seem basic for the 
Christian life. I have attempted to indicate these in seven 
direct principles. ; 

1. The sex-drive is to be considered as God-given. 
As a God-given factor it is to be God-controlled. 
Sex is to be a servant, not a master. 

2. The male and female principles are inherent in 
human life. The distinctions between the two are 
to be maintained. Differing functions do not in- 
volve a superior-inferior relationship. 

3. When entered upon marriage is to be considered 
inviolable. Strict monogamy is the accepted pat- 
tern. Violation involves both actual physical trans- 
gression and moral, or inner, transgression. 

4, Marriage involves procreation. The command to 
be “fruitful and multiply” indicates that marriage 
involves the establishing of a home and the rearing 
of children. 
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5. Marital relations are to be governed by mutual 
consent. Each couple is to determine what for 
them is satisfactory. 


6. The celibate life is not wrong. It may be valuable 
for a short time or, perhaps, for life if the person 
feels that it is the wili of God for the accomplish- 
ment of some particular work for God. If the per- 
son is married celibacy obviously involves also 
consideration of the partner. Such celibacy, of 
course, involves the control of the sex-drive. 


7. Though separation may occur for the cause of 
fornication, remarriage seems not to have been 
contemplated. The matter is not specifically dis- 
cussed, but any remarriage is open to the question 

as to whether or not it goes contrary to the Chris- 
tian emphasis on the inviolability of marriage. 


In the accomplishing of these principles there may be 
added three corollaries for our day. (1) If marriage is to 
be inviolable such education shall be given as will tend to 
eliminate unnecessary causes of disharmony. (2) Education 
may be specially needed in helping unmarried persons to 
sublimate sex desires. This applies to the older unmarried 
men and women and also to the youth of any community 
where marriage is delayed long beyond “marriageable age.” 
(3) The Christian conception of regeneration involves sex 
as it does all other phases of life. The Christian is God- 
controlled in all areas.¥ 


III. 


In view of the principles mentioned above, we come to 
a discussion of the place of the modern church in helping 
to promote healthy and proper attitudes. Since much of 
this instruction must come through the home, the major op- 
portunity of the church will be “to aid parents in carrying 
on wisely the sex education of their children and to bring 
to their attention the best helps for such education.”!” 
However, since the church should deal with proper sex 
attitudes for all ages, let us suggest briefly the type of 
program which would permit the church to fulfill her ob- 
ligation in this area. 
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Fundamental to any church program is the attitude of 
the pastor. Unfortunately, the average minister today ap- 
proaches sex with many of the same misconceptions which 
are characteristic of the members of his congregation. In 
spite of the fact that the pastor’s intelligence may be higher 
than that of many in his church and that he has a code of 
morality which is more difficult to break, it still remains 
a tragedy that ministers are frequently unprepared in this 
area. For most ministers there has been no opportunity 
for special training. This is a problem for our seminaries. 
It seems quite inconsistent that a man should be graduated 
having a knowledge of much of the Book of Life, but should 
have so little specific preparation for coping with one of 
the strongest drives in his own life and in the life of his 
members. Greatly needed today are pastors who are them- — 
selves well adjusted and who are trained in the helping 
of others. 

The specific program for churches will necessarily vary. 
The following suggestions are offered, therefore, as tenta- 
tive rather than as final. 

1. One of the most fruitful opportunities which comes 
to the pastor is that of counselling with those who are plan- 
ning to marry. Heretofore, most of us as pastors have con- 
sidered that we have done quite well if we have refused 
to marry divorced or drunk persons. This is, of course, 
commendable. But it is negative. Among the couples we 
do marry, we omit marvelous opportunities for helping 
them regarding the Christian attitude toward the whole of 
marriage. Different pastors will use varying procedures 
in their counselling. With regard to sex instruction, some 
will present the couple with a book. (Harmony in Marriage, 
by Foster Wood is one of the best available). Others will 
talk directly to them regarding the factors and responsi- 
bilities involved. Whatever procedure is followed, it will 
obviously mean that the pastor will endeavor to confer with 
each couple at least several weeks prior to the marriage 
ceremony. 

Our present attitude toward the Christian marriage cere- 
mony itself seems quite inadequate. “All kinds of people, 
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utterly indifferent to the Christian faith, and in many cases 
grossly ignorant of its demands upon life and character, 
present themselves before ministers of the gospel, and are 
by them weakly and foolishly married, with the invocation 
of the sacred name, and the assumption of ideals which the 
contracting parties do not in the least share.” It is “little 
short-of mockery of God that men and women who have 
never owned His allegiance and show no intention of doing 
so, should either desire, or desiring should receive, the 
blessing” of a Christian minister and church.!? If, as we 
have contended above, the Christian contribution to mar- 
riage involves a proper idealism based on specific knowledge 
then we have been woefully negligent in this area. 

2. A second opportunity which quite naturally follows 
is that of post-marital guidance. This involves many things: 
church relationships, finances, rearing of children, etc. The 
first years of married life are recognized as demanding 
tremendous readjustments on the part of both husband and 
wife. Sexual misunderstandings during this period have 
been said to be “in all probability the cause of more marital 
unhappiness, and of more disrupted unions than any other 
single contributing factor.” It is usually too late when 
recourse is had to the divorce court, for when this happens 
“the Christian life of one or both parties to the union must 
have become such that it should have aroused long before 
the affectionate solicitude of the Church to which they 
belong.”’!4 

It would seem that one of the best avenues of help for 
this period would be the grouping of the young married 
couples in church organizations with the pastor or some 
other competent older person (or couple) to sit in for help 
when necessary. Such grouping would likewise provide 
opportunities for clinics for young mothers with discussions 
regarding the rearing of children from the Christian point 
of view and with help as to how sex matters should be 
taught. Books, pamphlets, and other materials could be 
made available through such a medium. By using medical 
doctors or other qualified persons when advantageous, ‘such 
a program would help in eliminating for many a youth 
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of tomorrow the false idealogy of the average young person 
of today. 


3. A third aspect of the church program would deal with 
the problems of the young people of adolescent and post- 
adolescent age. This, of course, is not a newly discovered 
need. But the church must see to it that some type of 
wholesome recreation is available for its young people. In a 
worthy church fellowship the youth would not be left to 
flounder with their nascent passions without accurate knowl- 
edge, proper ideals, and warm friendships. There would 
be presented adequate ideals and the opportunity for the 
nurture of those ideals. 

Perhaps a special word is needed to insist that the 
warped sex ideals presented by Hollywood motion pictures 
are making a profound impression on the mind of our 
Christian youth. Practically nothing is being done to offset 
such impressions. 


4. A fourth aspect deals with the unmarried members 
past the age of 25 to 30. If the sex-drive is properly under- 
stood and sublimated a man or woman may grow old, lov- 
ing persons and being loved by them. Most of our churches 
do little to help such persons understand the sex adjust- 
ments necessary. Pastors are happy to make use of the 
extra time that such persons have. But there is little real 
understanding of the need for adjustments that many such 
persons have. If it be protested that the busy pastor does 
not have time to look out for such unmarried persons, let 
him recognize the time and thought frequently necessary 
to keep the unadjusted old maids and bachelors from up- 
setting the church harmony. The ministry to this group 
is admittedly less naturally conceived than to the other 
groups but it is important nevertheless. 

The program outlined above I believe to be based on 
accurate facts and a Christian conception of sex. A church 
and pastor who utilize such a program can have an intelli- 
gently planned ministration to their membership which will 
contribute richly to all other phases of Christian life. Such 
a ministration contemplates that a Christian shall be nur- 
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tured and trained in all things, including sex, until he 
attains unto the “full grown man.” 
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Southern Baptist Historical Society 


Bulletin 
Ridgecrest Program 

No formal business meeting of the Society was held, as 
had been announced, at Ridgecrest August 31. The illness 
of Dr. Truett prevented his filling his preaching engagement 
for the final week of the Assembly. Until a very few days 
before it was not certain that the Assembly would con- 
tinue to the final date. Plans for a business meeting had to 
be suspended. 


The public program was carried out with distinct suc- 
cess and with high interest from 10:00 to 11:50, Tuesday, 
August 31. The president explained the functions and 
hopes of the Society. A copy of the four-page minute of a 
meeting at Lebanon, Va., in September 1845, was presented 
and a part of it read. The Washington Association had 
taken action disfellowshiping all who took part in the sup- 
port of missions. A group assembled and took action 
leading to the formation of a new association, not expressly 
missionary but making the support or non-support of mis- 
sions a matter of freedom and no bar to fellowship. How- 
ever the terms of their resolution and of the letter sent to 
churches inviting membership state strongly sane mission- 
ary principles and grounds. This valuable document had 
been contributed by Mrs. Sam Williams of Russell, Ky., 
through Dr. Garis T. Long, Ashland, Ky. 

An affliction prevented the attendance of Dr. W. W. 
Barnes, but he had sent his address on Why The Southern 
Baptist Convention Was Formed. It proved most interest- 
ing, surprising to most of the audience, even exciting to 
some. The abolition-slavery issue was said to be only the 
occasion for the climax of two causes of separation: (1) 
divergent and conflicting theories of ecclesiology; (2) the 
persistent neglect of the south and southwest by the Gen- 
eral Convention and its American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. 

The pastor of the First Church of Augusta, Ga., when 
the Convention was constituted was the most fitting man 
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to make suggestions Looking Toward the Centennary Cele- 
bration. Dr. R. Paul Caudill is a member of the Conven- 
tion Committee on Centennial Session Program of which 
Dr. Louie D. Newton is chairman. In the absence of Dr. 
Newton it was most appropriate for him to make this ad- 
dress. The audience of many hundred manifested the keen- 
est interest in the program. In a purely informal way three 
life memberships and a much larger number of annual 
memberships were taken after the close of the devotional 
hour which followed the History Program and closed the 
Assembly season. 


The Seminary Magazine 


Dr. W. O. Carver has donated to the Southern Baptist 
Historical Society his personal file of “The Seminary Maga- 
zine”, 1888-1904. With a few additions from other sources 
the society now has an almost complete file. The lacking 
issues are as follows: Dec. 1899; Nov. and Dec. 1902; Dec. 
1903. “The Review and Expositor” in its first issue (April 
1904) carried a statement that “The Seminary Magazine” 
was to be suspended with the issue of March 1904. How- 
ever February 1904 is the last issue in any existing file of 
the paper. If this is the last issue published, the files in the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary Library and the 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection are complete; 
The American Baptist Historical Society lacks Oct. and Dec. 
1899; Jan. 1900; Jan. and Nov. 1902; Nov. and Dec. 1903; 
and The Virginia Baptist Historical Society lacks Nov. and 
Dec. 1902; Jan., Feb., Nov. and Dec. 1903. Anyone who 
can give us information about the questioned March 1904 
issue or supply any issues lacking in the life of the South- 
ern Historical can render a valuable service. Also other 
institutions would doubtless gladly accept issues lacking in 
their files. Any issue contributed for their files would be 


promptly passed to them by the Southern Baptist Historical 
Society. 
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Review and Expositor 


Through the generosity of Dr. H. W. Tribble, Business 
Manager of “The Review and Expositor,” a file of that 
quarterly has been contributed to the Southern Baptist 
Historical Society for its rapidly growing collection of 
Baptist materials. However the file lacks the two follow- 
ing issues: July 1912 and July 1931. The Society would 
welcome the receipt of these issues from any one who has 
subscribed to “The Review and Expositor” in the past. 


Texas Historical and Biographical Magazine 


Dr. L. R. Elliott of the Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary Library has contributed a partial file of the “Texas 
Historical and Biographical Magazine.” Lacking issues are: 
Jan.-Feb., Mar.-Apr., July.-Aug., Sept.-Oct. 1891 (Vol. 1, 
Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5); June, August, Oct., Nov., 1892 (Vol. 2, Nos. 
6, 8, 10, 11). If this file could be completed it would give 
valuable material on Texas. 


Southwestern Theological Review 


The Southern Baptist Historical Society, the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary Library and the Samuel Col- 
gate Baptist Historical Collection possess copies of “The 
Southwestern Theological Review” Dec. 1903 (Vol. 1, No. 2), 
edited by the Theological faculty of Baylor University and 
published by the Adelphian Society, Waco, Texas. “The 
Review and Expositor” in its first issue (April 1904) stated 
that the above paper by arrangement with “The Review 
and Expositor” would cease separate publications. We 
would appreciate the receipt of the first issue of “The South- 
western Theological Review” or an issue later than Dec. 
1903 if any more were published. 

W. O. CARVER, President. 


Book Reviews 


The Ladder of Progress in Palestine. By Chester Cc. McCown. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 387 pages. Index, Bibliograpy. 
Illustrated. $3.50. 

With the gradual spread of the World War it was quite 
obvious that one of the most vital sectors of hostilities 
would be the borderland area of the Mediterranean which, 
from earliest antiquity, has witnessed the clashing of com- 
peting and opposing cultures and civilizations. At present 
the whole of the Mediterranean world, east and west, is 
affected by hostilities both actual and potential. As a con- 
sequence, practically all projects connected with excava- 
tion, the scientific recovery of ancient civilizations, have 
been abruptly halted. The interruption, however, has not 
been without its compensation for, instead of sitting by 
waiting for a resumption of their work in the trenches, 
archaeologists have accepted the enforced period of in- 
activity as an opportunity to evaluate the evidences and 
materials of various sorts accumulated from previous years 
of diligent labors. The wealth of archaeological material 
already in hand needed not only description and proper 
classification but, more urgently, definite appraisal in its 
relation to problems long discussed and unsolved. 

This book, The Ladder of Progress in Palestine, is one 
of the earliest attempts to meet that particular need of 
appraisal and interpretation of evidences already recovered 
—and, it might be quickly added, the book will probably 
take its place as being one of the most interesting and 
valuable contributions in the field. It has been in prepara- 
tion for almost ten years, it comes from an authoritative 
source, it is comprehensive in its scope, unusually balanced 
in its evaluations and sane in its approach to the numerous 
problems which archaeology has to solve. It is all that a 
book of this nature should be and one that should imme- 
diately find its way to the desk of every student of the 
scriptures. It will prove of inestimable value to teacher, 
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preacher, and student in matters pertaining to methods 
employed in scientific excavations, the actual recovery of 
the civilizations of vanished peoples, and the sympathetic 
and accurate appraisal of the evidences in their relation 
primarily to the Bible. 

The work is beautifully composed and is complete. From 
the very beginning of the chapter on The Magic of Method, 
one is impressed with the continuity of the work, that it is 
designed to get somewhere and not just wandering around 
among the monuments of the past. Special interest will be 
found in chapters dealing with the Earliest Inhabitants of 
Palestine, the Building of Cities, Jericho, Palestine’s Oldest 
City, Quest for an Alphabet, Bethshan, Megiddo, Jerusalem, 
and Gerasa. In all of these discussions the student will find 
constructive and enlightened treatment together with help- 
ful answers to the innumerable questions raised in the 
course of such investigations. We are deeply indebted to 
Dr. McCown and to Harper and Brothers for this distinctive 
contribution to Biblical Archaeology. It is recommended 
heartily. J. McKee Adams 


The Primacy of Faith. By Richard Kroner. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 226 pages. $2.50. 

This volume presents the Gifford Lectures delivered 
at the University of St. Andrews in Scotland in 1939-1940. 
The author is a native of Germany, having studied at the 
universities of Breslau, Berlin, Heidelberg, and Freiburg. 
Formerly Professor of Philosophy at the University of Kiel, 
he escaped from Nazi oppression into England, and from 
thence to this country, where he is now serving as special 
lecturer in the Philosophy of Religion at Union Seminary, 
New York. 

The lectures present a clear-cut examination of Kant’s 
contribution to Christian theology and a criticism of the 
weaknesses of the Kantian view. Dr. Kroner examines the 
relationship between knoweldge and faith, first from the 
standpoint of natural theology in the light of Kant’s critique 
and of his conception of rational faith. This leads into a 
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discussion of the origin and nature of evil, the conception of 
man, and the idea of God. Recognizing the great value that 
grows out of Kant’s critical philosophy, the author never- 
theless insists that faith is grounded in the very being and 
work of God. Our knowledge of God does not arise from 
rational inquiry into the facts of nature. “God does not 
belong to the objective world or to any world which can 
be made the object of objective knowledge.” Rather does 
our knowledge of God come from God the speaking object. 
In the midst of the antinomies of life, the conflict between 
sinful man and holy God, between evil resident in the moral 
universe in which man is a citizen and transcendent right- 
eousness resident in ultimate being which is God, God comes 
to man through the medium of revelation. This revelation 
is Christocentric, but it is not merely historical. When we 
approach the matter simply from the historical point of 
view, we see, for example, that “the resurrection of Christ 
is a myth like other myths and the remission of sin is an 
article of a creed.” Faith, insists the author, is not based 
upon historical data. “One must have faith to discern the 
meaning of historical facts. This meaning is not a historical 
meaning, but a meaning open to faith alone.” The author’s 
approach to such a position is by means of a mystical view 
of the work of God in relation to man. He interprets the 
Bible account of creation in this mystical perspective. In 
like manner does he interpret redemption, which he de- 
scribes as the central mystic deed. This is mystical, he says, 
“not because it violates the laws of nature, but because it 
interprets the mystical intuition of man, as, in fact, does the 
whole of revelation.” This involves no change in the nature 
of God, but a transition from God’s activity as Creator to 
his work as Redeemer. It is only when we see God in the 
perspective of redemption that we find a basic solution 
for the antinomies of life. “Kant was on the right scent 
when he proclaimed the primacy of the practical over the 
theoretical reason. But he did not follow the train to the 
end; he did not proclaim the primacy of revealing imagina- 
tion and of faith based on this imagination.” 
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This is a most stimulating discussion of a central problem 
in philosophical theology, presented in vocabulary and style 
that the average careful reader will find not difficult to 
follow. There is a flavor of Kierkegaard and of Barth here, 
and yet the author bluntly dismisses Barth’s interpretation 
of the Word of God. There is a flavor of Luther in the in- 
terpretation of the place of the Bible as a criterion of faith. 
There is perhaps too much reliance upon a mystical experi- 
ence. That is always a real problem when one deals lightly 
with the historicity of the life and work of Jesus. But the 
author’s central note is well established, that faith is pri- 
mary. It derives from an experience with God, and not 
from the reason of man. If we get that basic conception 
properly fixed in our theology, and then proceed to examine 
the evidences of the Scriptures that bear upon that experi- 
ence we shall find the truth. H. W. Tribble 


The New Order in the Church. By William Adams Brown. New 
York-Nashville: Abingdon Cokesbury Press. 189 pages. Price $1.50. 

“T propose in the pages that follow,” announces the ven- 
erable teacher and preacher of Yale and Union Seminary, 
“to consider what changes must take place in the church 
itself if it is to take its place worthily in the postwar world.” 
This place, he contends, is to be found through the “ecu- 
menical movement.” This movement he describes as repre- 
sentative—‘Tt is the denominations themselves and not 
simply individual Presbyterians, or Episcopalians, or Bap- 
tists...” He thinks that “this consciousness of a unity 
which transcends difference and makes common witness 
possible across denominational lines marks the beginning 
of a new chapter in Christian history.” The author then 
undertakes to show why this new order is needed in the 
church and how it is to be achieved. The demand for 
ecumenicity, he argues, is grounded in the need of a unifying 
faith, in the need of economic sharing, in the need of world- 
wide understanding, all of which can be met through federal 
union. He considers the World Council of Churches a 
symbol and prophecy of the new order and champions elo- 
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quently the World Council as the supreme agency of the 
churches for accomplishing the desired ends of Christian 
unity. 

Dr. Brown considers especially the case of Southern 
Baptists. He calls attention to the fact that they are the 
second largest evangelical body in the United States. He 
pays a tribute to their sincerity and loyalty, yet, he points 
out, “Southern Baptists alone among the largest denomina- 
tions of the United States have thus far refrained from join- 
ing the World Council.” The chief difficulty indicated, that 
Baptists as a congregational body recognize no authority 
above the local congregation and so have no right to take 
the action requested, he meets with this proposal: “Why not 
transmit to each Southern Baptist church a copy of the con- 
stitution of the World Council with a statement of what it is 
doing ... and ask each congregation to decide whether it 
would like to join? If the result should be in the negative, 
the refusal of the leaders would be vindicated. Should it be 
in the affirmative, the lacking authority would be given and 
the way opened for the denomination as a whole to join.” 


All who are concerned over the ecumenical movement, 
either for or against, would do well to read Dr. Brown’s 
earnest if sometimes unconvincing plea for this “new order 
in the church.” G. S. Dobbins 


The Historic Church and Modern Pacifism. By Umphrey Lee. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville. 1943. 249 
pages. $2.00. 


Beginning with “The Testimony of Jesus,” President Lee 
traces the witness of Christian leadership and group deliver- 
ances on his subject through the course of history, partly by 
eras and partly by group movements, down through the 
closing chapter on “Modern Pacificism.” The work is well 
documented and is fairly representative of the attitudes of 
the Christian representative of the attitudes of the Christian 
movement toward war. Of course selections are’ governed 
somewhat by the author’s own ideas. 
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He undertakes to distinguish “modern pacifism” from 
“the historic Christian pacifism of Tertullian, of the Wald- 
nesses, of the Mennonites and the Quakers.” He holds, with 
only very limited accuracy as it seems to me, that “Modern 
pacifism stems out of the social gospel.” Neither his dis- 
tinction nor his relation can be taken too fully. 

For his final chapter Dr. Lee uses very largely “a dis- 
tinguished American Christian who for several decades 
has been a great voice especially to college students of 
America and the world”. He declines to name this author- 
ity for the very poor reason that he is informed this 
leader “has abandoned his position of absolute pacifism.” 

The author finds three facts evident as he “looks back 
over the history of the church”; 1. “The church has always 
abhorred war”, a proposition which one wishes were wholly 
true, but can hardly accept as such. 2. “The church .. . has 
always believed that man must live in society”, and so must 
accept and support government, both national and inter- 
national, which again must be qualified, especially as to 
internationism. 3. The Church has held “that the force 
necessary for internal order must also be used between 
groups”, and hence war is necessary and right. 

Dr. Lee has undertaken the impossible, to blaze a clear 
trail in the support of Christian thought for the sup- 
port of war as a method in history and of our particular 
war as a means to the furtherance of justice and order. 
There is no clear trail. The conclusion cannot but be 
clouded with confusion and uncertainty—reached at last 
with an uneasy conscience and a bleeding heart. If “the 
Church” were one-half as concerned during the interludes 
between wars as it should be with “the gospel of the glory 
of the blessed God”, the wars could be pushed further and 
further beyond the rims of inevitability. The present war 
could certainly have been avoided by right attitudes and 
actions by our own and the British governments in the fifteen 
years following 1923, if only—let it be always remembered— 
the churches had been prophetic and evangelistic as their 
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high calling challenges them to be, and so had influenced 
and supported right courses in our governments. 

Now the war is on and will pursue its bloody way of 
deavstation to a calamitous termniation. Will that termina- 
tion be a hopeless chaos out of which imperialistic wisdom 
will slowly reconstruct new rival “powers”, accepting the 
principle of force as essential in history and as of divine 
sanction; or will “the Church” influence the reconstruction 
for a world brotherhood in Christ rather than allow a new 
pooling of power for world domination by “the English- 
speaking peoples”, whose “priceless gift of a common 
tongue” we are told with highest human authority may 
be the basis for “a common citizenship” which the British 
would welcome and to which Americans are cordially 
invited. Would such a union be safe for the rest of the 
human race? Would it be an instrument of God and his 
Redeemer-Christ? 

The book before us is a good collection of data for study 
of the whole subject of Christianity in relation to power 
and to peace. W. O. Carver 


The Survival of Western Culture. By Ralph Tyler Flewelling. 
Harper & Brothers. 304 pages. Price $3.00. 

This is the “Book of the Month” from this department. 
A weighty book, yet not too dense for any reader interested 
in the subject. It is openly an answer to Oswald Spengler’s 
pessimism as expressed in his famous Decline of the West— 
and a good answer. Where Spengler saw only decline and 
decay, Flewelling shows solid ground for hope and progress. 
He traces a “sense of destiny” as the steady characteristic 
of Western culture and sees no reason that that destiny 
should not go on and on. “Some phase of “sense of destiny” 
may become a world-gripping factor of the future, and the 
dominating idea of Western culture need not entail a 
decline.” 

He deplores the present state of affairs and keenly 
analyses:the causes. Among these causes is the fact that 
“Counting has passed for wisdom, and mechanics has been 
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the only god.” But, “What has been true of a great con- 
Structive idea, even so poor a one as that of numbers, once 
it gets into the subconscious mind of masses of men, may 
be true of ideas even greater and having moral, social, and 
ameliorative values. Instead of deploring the incapacity of 
mathematics to answer all questions and achieve all values, 
it may be that the time has arrived to follow some other 
concept to its fulfillment. The human mind shows no ex- 
haustion of resources, and when it can concentrate on ideals 
great enough and commanding enough, we shall achieve a 
new world.” These ideals are centered in Christ by this 
scholar. 

Great emphasis is laid upon the individual—upon in- 
dividualism and personality as might be expected from this 
exponent of Personalism as the philosophy of life. This 
historic development of individualism and “sense of destiny” 
is most interestingly traced from Heraclitus (490 B. C.) to 
the present. “There must be a new discovery of the per- 
son and of his value. We must see that any organization 
of society which smacks of a regimentation that is not self- 
regimentation is an offense against the person.” And he 
shows that the persistence of and resurgence of individual 
personality and worth are likely—not unlikely—possibilities. 

For some well-led deep thinking, get this book. It is 
happily written, almost entertaining. Professor Flewelling 
is Director of the School of Philosophy, University of 
Southern California. S. L. Stealey. 


Religion of Tomorrow. By John Elof Boodin. Philosophical 
Library, New York. 189 pages. $2.50. 


Dr. Edgar S. Brightman is rather extravagant in his 
appraisal of this book. He says, “Boodin might be called a 
new Schleiermacher. His book will guide and inspire seekers 
for light and hope in an age when irrationalism is danger- 
ously popular in political and theological theory.” I would 
not go that far, but I do agree that the central note em- 
phasized here must be dominant in the religion that survives 
the present crisis. 
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It is in the range of the conflict between science and 
religion that the author steers his course. That conflict 
must be transcended by recognizing that “Science first 
germinates within the bosom of religion. It is the offspring 
of the religious instinct to seek for meaning in the world.” 
Religion “furnishes us a new center of insight and energy 
which gives us both a true perspective of values and fresh 
inspiration for their realization.” The heart of religion is 
the sense of the presence of God, which finds unique expres- 
sion in Jesus of Nazareth. Then the author criticises both 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. The Roman Catho- 
lic contribution is seriously limited by its atmosphere of 
feudalism derived from the Middle Ages, its insistence upon 
ritualism and the arbitrary authority of the church—in 
short by its “abstract institutionalism”. Protestantism is 
hampered, he thinks, by its too rigid reliance upon the 
thought of Augustine in the Middle Ages, by its substitu- 
tion of the dogmatic interpretation of the Scriptures for the 
authority of the Church, and by its inadequate standard of 
ethics... that is, by its “abstract intellectualism”. Our task 
is not to renounce our heritage, but to “recover the mystical 
piety of the Middle Ages, while maintaining intellectual 
freedom.” Catholicism and Protestantism have comple- 
mented each other, but both must be rescued by a recovery 
of the vital sense of the presence of God. The weakness in 
our theology, he thinks, is our tendency to become the ser- 
vants of our theological abstractions. : 


To meet this need, and to point the way to the develop- 
ment of a vital and adequate religion for tomorrow, he be- 
gins with a definition of God in terms of creative energy, and 
of religion in terms of creative fellowship. Religion is culti- 
vating the presence of God, which issues in a moral and 
Spiritual participation in the work as well as in the nature 
of God. At the heart of this conception is love, creative 
and redemptive. It is by means of Divine love operating 
in human relations that religion is to serve the total welfare 


of man. This points the way to the cosmic destiny of-man 
in relation to God. 
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Whether the reader agrees with the criticism that Dri 
Boodin advances, he must agree with the central emphasis, 
that God is creative and redeeming love, and that man’s 
hope both for the present and for the future depends upon 
his willingness and ability to cast his life in the mold of 
active submission to that love. The author writes prose 
like a poet. Indeed, he is the poet here rather than the 
philosopher, although there is enough philosophy in his 
book. And almost every other page contains some well- 
selected quotation from some of the best poetry in the 
English language. He may not be the Schleiermacher of 
our day, but this book will vitalize the thinking of anyone 
who reads it carefully. H. W. Tribble 


A Social Psychology of War and Peace. By Mark A May. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 280 pages. Price $2.75. 

Professor Mark A. May is Director of the Institute of 
Human Relations at Yale University. The author, unusually 
well-equipped by virtue of experience and special training, 
is uniquely qualified for the task which he undertook in 
producing this remarkably valuable book. His approach to 
the age-old problem of war and peace is that of a social 
psychologist. Unlike most writers who have dealt with the 
subject, Dr. May does not seek the causes of war in politics 
and economics, but in the fundamentals of human nature. 
He briefly reviews the traditional answers to the question, 
Why war? and finds none of them satisfactory. He points 
out that the exponents of these various theories of war have 
tended to oversimplify the solution by selecting some one 
principle or factor and exaggerating its importance at the 
expense of alternative possibilities. ‘In this book,” he ex- 
plains, “war is viewed as a social phenomenon which may 
best be understood in terms of contemporary conditions, on 
the one hand, and underlying principles of social behaviour, 
on the other.” 

From this viewpoint of social psychology peace and war 
are discovered to be products of learning. War is not a 
human instinct. People learn war just as they learn other 
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activities and in accordance with the laws of learning 
familiar to every student of educational psychology. For 
the past half century great sections of the world’s population 
have been learning to hate and to fight. They likewise have 
been learning to fear and to escape. Along with these nega- 
tive learnings, people have been taught to love and to 
defend; The forces of modern life have combined to teach 
the multitude to follow leaders. ‘The leaders have been the 
aggressive champions of social movements which in turn 
have run counter to certain defensive social movements. 
Out of this conflict has come war, socially and psychologic- 
ally inevitable in the light of the conditions which pro- 
duce it. 

What, then, are the psychological conditions of peace? 
To this question the author devotes a brief and unsatisfac- 
tory chapter. He sees the necessity for control of “in- 
group aggression.” By this he means the control of factors 
which make for internal tension and dissensions in deriva- 
tive social groups of more or less homogeneous character. 
He thinks that this may be done through the application of 
social sanctions, by law and its enforcement, and by pro- 
viding forms of social and economic organization that keep 
frictions and tensions at a minimum while providing harm- 
less outlets for aggression. If harmony can thus be induced 
within the likeminded groups, the circle can be increased 
in ever widening areas until barriers between conflicting 
groups can be broken down. He envisions a world federa- 
tion of states, but admits the very great difficulties in the 
way of its achievement. 


More satisfactory than these generalities is the conclud- 
ing chapter on “The Present War and the Future Peace.” 
With keen insight Dr. May analyzes the psychology of the 
British and American public prior to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. He quotes freely from President Roosevelt’s ad- 
dresses which gradually became more and more ominous 
as he saw the war clouds gathering over America until 
public anxiety was replaced by fear, and then after Pearl 
Harbor shifted into the high gear of anger. The book closes 
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with a convincing plea for the working out of peace terms 
before the crisis of Axis collapse appears, to the end that a 
peace may be secured which will make possible the recon- 
struction of the basic attitudes of victor and vanquished 
alike. Only as a psychology of peace is engendered can 
there be grounds for hope that we may actually achieve the 
“Just and enduring peace” for which all men everywhere | 
should be fervently praying. 

It is interesting to observe that in this excellent treatise 
on war and peace there is scarcely a reference to the place 
and the power of religion. G. S. Dobbins 


In the Shadow of the Cross. By Frederick K. Stamm. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 141 pages. Price $1.50. 

The author of this work is Dr. Frederick K. Stamm, Min- 
ister of the Clifton Avenue Church in Brooklyn. Previous 
to this volume Dr. Stamm has given us two books of real 
value, “Good News for Bad Times,” and “The Conversations ~ 
of Jesus.” In the present contribution we have a series of 
topics used from the pulpit and directed to a thoughtful 
answer to the problems being raised in our distracted world 
—problems on which Christianity has a right to speak and 
for which it has a vital answer. “Here is a truly spiritual 
interpretation of the significance of the Cross for our gen- 
eration. As the world moves in the shadow of a dark era 
of trial and tribulation, the significance of the shadow which 
Christ’s Cross cast in his day is echoed again. This book 
portrays Jesus the Pioneer, the loftiness of his spirt, and the 
daring of his preaching. It exposes the strength of Christ’s 
teachings and demonstrates the need for and the effective- 
ness of his gospel in an insane, violent world. His must be 
the victory, for man’s future is in his hands.” 

Here is spiritual food for every minister coming from 
the heart of a man who believes something and contends for 
it with unwavering confidence. J. McKee Adams 
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China’s Religious Heritage. By Y. C. Yang. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville, 1943. 196 pages. $1.50. 

This volume is hailed as the “first book written in Eng- 
lish, by a Chinese, on the religions of China.” The fact 
that it is the first (and probably will not be the last) is sig- 
nificant. The fact that it is an able and scholarly work is 
even more important. That a distinguished Chinese states- 
man and educator, who knows “the three religions of China” 
from the inside, should write appreciatively of them and 
yet find them definitely inadequate and inferior when com- 
pared with Christianity, is sweeping significance in these 
days when a new China is in her birth-pangs and the 
question of the dominant religious content of the future 
national life is of world-wide interest. 

The author, Dr. Y. C. Yang, was educated in Soochow 
University, the University of Wisconsin, and George Wash- 
ington University. From 1915 to 1922 he was in the Chinese 
diplomatic service, both in Washington and in London. 
From 1922 to 1927 he served with the Chinese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. In 1927 he was elected president of Soo- 
chow University, the leading Methodist institution in China. 
When the Japanese invasion forced his school to suspend 
operations, he accepted the position as Visiting Professor 
of Chinese Civilization at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine. In 1942 he delivered the Quillian Lectures at Emory 
University. This book is a development of those lectures. 

After an introductory chapter on “The Religious Signifi- 
cance of Chinese Culture”, Dr. Yang presents a chapter on 
each of the three religions, Confucianism, Buddhism, and 
Taoism. The strength and permanent worth of each is sym- 
pathetically portrayed. The studies, though brief, are ac- 
curate and incisive. Chapter Five presents “Christianity, 
The Way of Life”. The position of the author is summarized 
in these brief quotations: 


“Each of the founders of “the three religions of China” 
has his contribution to make, to China and perhaps to 
the world also. But neither Confucius, nor Buddha, 
nor Lao-tze, each by himself alone, or all three of them 
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acting together, can give to China, or any other nation, 
that which only the living, life-giving Christ Jesus can 
give—the living water which can make him who drink- 
eth never become thirsty again.” (p. 176). 
“Confucianism is too humanistic. . . Buddhism is too 
pessimistic. . . Taoism is too fantastic. .. Only Jesus 
Christ presents the complete circle” (pp. 179ff.) 

The process of Christian missions is being reversed. The 
East is beginning to make contributions to the Christian 
life of the West. Professor Yang’s book is a notable 
Oriental contribution to the study of Comparative Religion 
and to Christian faith and conviction. H. C. Goerner 


7 ge Root and Flower of Prayer. By Roger Hazelton. Macmillan. 
Public prayer is at once a great privilege and a solemn 
responsibility. The purpose of this book is to help those 
who are called upon so to lead in prayer. It points out some 
of the widespread faults of public prayer; discusses in an 
intelligent and sympathetic manner the needs of human life 
that should find a voice in the prayer-leader; and gives help- 
ful suggestions concerning the preparation and delivery of 
prayers. Pastors will find here much that will be helpful. 
J. B. Weatherspoon 


A Survey of Religious Literature. By Charles S. Macfarland. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 157 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Mcfarland’s annual volume reviewing some of the 
more important theological and practical volumes of cur- 
rent Christian publications has an established position 
among a large number of leaders in Christian thought and 
life. The 35 volumes reviewed in the 1943 issue are con- 
veniently classified under six heads. These begin very 
properly with: Personal Religion and Preaching. Philosophy 
and Theology includes eight volumes. There are three 
dealing with The Return to Jesus. The Social Gospel and 
the World Order are represented by seven books, History 
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by four. Seven deal with Christians as they Face the Reality 
of War. The final chapter, slightly more than four - pages, 
consists in the editor’s own survey of Contemporary Reli- 
gious Thought. During the period since 1936 he has examined 
some 2,000 volumes and has reviewed with some care 500 
of these. Against this background he undertakes to give a 
summary of the trends which he has observed. At no time 
in the last half century and more, he tells us, has there been 
‘more earnest and sustained thinking than today”. The pre- 
vailing spirit he finds, as expressed by Keller, clearly is that 
the world must seek its freedom only from the spirit and the 
love of God in Christ working amongst men. 

There as been a growing interest in a new order of so- 
ciety, influenced by abundant studies in church history, and 
ending in the hopeful prospect for “a new statesmanship 
beside which the Atlantic Charter is little more than drab”. 
He commends these Christian writers to careful study by 
political “statesmen who have been bankrupt for the last 
quarter of a century”. Dr. Macfarland finds at least defi- 
nitely encouraging emphasis “in the best of our modern 
writers” on “the old fundamentals: God, sin, judgment, re- 
demption.” He ends with the optimistic attitude: “I some- 
times wish that I were just being ordained to the ministry 
again, as I discern an opportunity for both preacher and 
pastor, such as perhaps the world has never before seen.” 

W. O. Carver 


Twentieth Century Philosophy. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 571 pages. $5.00. 

This is an encyclopedia of contemporary philosophy, but 
it is different from anything that one could find in an 
ordinary encyclopedia. Twenty-two chapters written by 
twenty-two recognized leaders of contemporary thought 
present in an introductory manner the main types and 
schools of philosophy in present day thought. The topics 
discussed are Ethics, Aesthetics, Axiology, Philosophy of 
Law, Philosophy of History, Philosophy of Science, Philoso- 
phy of Life, Metaphysics, Theology and Metaphysics, Philo- 
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sophy of the Twentieth Century, Kantianism, Philosophy of 
Hegelianism, The Humanism of St. Thomas Aquinas, Trans- 
cendental Absolutism, Personalism, Phenomenology, Logi- 
cal Empiricism, The Story of American Realism, The De- 
velopment of American Pragmatism, Dialectical Material- 
ism, Philosophic Naturalism, and Philosophies of China. 
The writers are James H. Tufts, DeWitt H. Parker, Wilbur 
M. Urban, Roscoe Pound, John Elof Boodin, Victor F. Len- 
zen, Alfred N. Whitehead, Everett W. Hall, Douglas C. 
Mackintosh, Bertrand Russell, A. C. Ewing, Richard Hoe- 
nigswald, Jacques Maritain, George Santayana, Ralph T. 
Flewelling, Marvin Farber, Herbert Feigl, William P. Mon- 
tague, John Dewey, John Somerville, Ralph B. Winn, and 
Wing-tsit Chan. 

Such a volume has many features to commend it to all 
who are interested in surveying philosophical trends. In a 
few minutes of reading one can refresh his mind concern- 
ing the meaning that is given to certain terms, or the inter- 
pretation of philosophy that is given by certain schools. 
Incidentally the reader becomes acquainted also with the 
thought of some of the recognized philosophers of our day. 
Each chapter is concluded with a carefully selected bibli- 
ography, in addition to the regular documentation. The 
publishers are to be congratulated upon making so much 
information available to the great multitude of people who 
want to know what is being thought and said in the realms 
of philosophy today, but who cannot devote the time neces- 
sary for a technical or professional study. It is the type of 
book that ought to find a place in many private libraries, 
and that should be placed immediately on the shelves of 
all school and public libraries. H. W. Tribble 


The Imperial Christ. By Selsus E. Tull. Broadman. $1.50. 


The author of this series of sermons has been an evan- 
gelist as well as pastor, and here presents to the public a 
cross-section of his evangelistic preaching. The pattern for 
an evangelistic meeting appears in the arrangement: two 
sermons on the Imperial Christ, one on faith, one on what 
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it means to be a Christian, two on aspects of sin, one on 
repentance, two on the outreach and invitation of the gospel, 
three on the future end of the world. The writer expresses 
himself well, writing out of strong convictions and with 
vigor. J. B. Weatherspoon 


A Design For Living. By Harris Elliott Kirk. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 93 pages. 

This book contains the three Rockwell Lectures on, reli- 
gious subjects given at Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. With 
rare insight into the real meaning of Christianity and 
science, particularly in their relationship to each other and 
with unusual clearness of expression, the author makes 
his point that science alone cannot meet the deepest needs 
of the human heart. He also makes it quite clear that Chris- 
tianity must learn and accept the place that God has assign- 
ed to science in His heavenly plan. The book offers to every 
student an opportunity to spend a couple of hours of his time 
in a most profitable way. Ellis A. Fuller 


Christian Bases of World Order. By Henry A. Wallace and 
others. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $2.00. 

The twelve chapters of this volume comprise the Merrick 
Lectures delivered at Ohio Wesleyan University in March, 
1943. The introductory chapter by Vice-president Wallace 
is a refreshing and encouraging utterance appealing to 
political democracy to recognize and honor its relation to 
Christianity. “It is my belief,” he says, “that democracy 
is the only true expression of Christianity; but if it is not 
to let Christianity down, democracy must be tremendously 
more efficient than it has been in the service of the common 
man, and in resistance to selfish pressure groups.” The 
remaining chapters are arranged in two groups; the first 
discussing fundamental Christian principles and including 
contributions by Bishop McConnell, Willis J. King and 
Edgar S. Brightman; the second presenting important fac- 
tors in the world order that must be considered in the re- 
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construction of democratic life after the war. Among these 
factors are the problem of economic freedom, industrial 
workers, the relation of health, land ownership and politics 
to human welfare, and the race problem. In every case the 
lecturers were chosen for their special ability to discuss the 
factors assigned for discussion. The result is a readable 
and challenging presentation of the part Christianity ought 
to play in the peace of tomorrow for which we pray. 
J. B. Weatherspoon 


Religion, Science, and Society in the Modern World. By Alex- 
ander D. Lindsay. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1943. 
73 pages. $1.50. 

One is not surprised to find that these lectures delivered 
on the Terry Foundation at Yale University by the Master 
of Balliol College, Oxford, are steeped in the atmosphere of 
our warring world. Although the lectureship specifies that 
the subject be “religion in the light of science and philoso- 
phy”, it was almost inevitable that the social and political 
note should predominate. 

Professor Lindsay addresses himself to the problem of 
freedom in modern society in the light of science and re- 
ligion. More specifically, he is concerned with the relation- 
ship between the individual conscience, the political state, 
and the religious society or church. He distinguishes three 
historic views: (1) The Hobbesian view that the state should 
dominate the church and the individual; (2) the Calvinistic 
view that the church should control and use the instru- 
ments of the state; and (3) the position of Roger Williams, 
recognizing the limitations of political power and true free- 
dom of individual conscience in a growing experimental 
society. He sees in Hitlerism a realization of the Hobbesian 
doctrine, and descries a need for a vigorous development of 
a modified form of the Roger Williams ideal. 

Curiously, the author, while paying high tribute to the 
vision of Roger Williams, refuses to recognize that he was a 
Baptist and to call his position “the Baptist position”. In- 
stead he uses the strained phrase “the Puritans of the left” 
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to describe Williams and his followers. Williams was so far 
to the left that he was driven from the Puritan settlement. 
His views have been more clearly perpetuated by Baptists 
than by any other group. Why not admit this? 

This is a meaty little volume which would point society 
in a right direction. H. C. Goerner 


The Christian Faith and the Spirit of the Age. By Clarence E. 
Macartney, D.D. American Tract Society, New York. 236 pages. $1.50. 

This book was selected by the American Tract Society 
as one of the prize winners in a recent contest setting forth 
essential evangelical doctrines. “Conservative Christian 
leaders with the intellectual acumen and literary ability, 
amply qualified to prepare such treatises with convincing 
persuasiveness and dynamic efficiency,” were invited to 
submit manuscripts. In the selection of Dr. Macartney’s 
work the judges have made a happy choice. Here one will 
find a fascinating account of the History of the Bible, the 
Credibility of the Four Gospels, Fulfilled Predictions of the 
Bible, the Christian Way of Life, and other helpful discus- 
sions. The whole work goes to make up a fine contribution 
to instruction and inspiration. J. McKee Adams 


Education for American Democracy. By James L. Mursell. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. 527 pages. Price $3.75. 

This book, written by a faculty member of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, is as timely as it is compre- 
hensive and scholarly. It is a history of American public 
school education, but it is far more than history. The 
author’s purpose is to characterize and interpret what he 
terms “the unique American system.” He shows how this 
system emerged following the break from Europe in the 
early period of American life, and how American education 
discovered itself as a means toward the end of producing 
and maintaining a functioning democracy. This does not 
mean, however, that American education has had primarily 
in view a propagandistic purpose. Our schools early con- 
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centrated on “the human problems,” that is, the fitting of 
persons to occupy places of usefulness and happiness in a 
democratic social order. In great detail the author traces 
the growth and development of the nursery school, the 
kindergarten, the elementary school, the high school, the 
state universities. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to present trends 
and problems in American education—the problem of the 
curriculum, the problem of teaching, the problem of evalua- 
tion and guidance, the problem of local school administra- 
tion. Considerable attention is given to discussion of state 
and national administration of public school education. The 
closing section is on “the teaching profession in America,” 
with special emphasis on the role and responsibilities of the 
teacher in a war-disturbed world. 

Serious students of public education will find this an 
indispensable book. G. S. Dobbins 


Patterns of Negro Segregation. By Charles S. Johnson. Harpers. 
$3.50. 


White people in general think they know the conditions 
under which Negroes are compelled to live; but most of 
them do not know. In this book is to be found a broad 
picture in which many particulars, gathered from every part 
of our country, are put together in a comprehensive view. 
It is not a book of general and obscure statements, but one 
full of facts about conditions and responses to conditions. 
The author is a Negro, a professor of sociology in Fisk Uni- 
versity, whose refined scholarship and self-possession en- 
ables him to view with enviable objectivity and restraint 
the facts concerning his people. 

In the first part of the book the patterns and range of 
segregation and discrimination are set forth at length, as 
they appear in the various sections of the nation, in rural 
and urban districts. It does not make very pleasant read- 
ing for Christians. In a chapter on “the Ideology of the 
Color Line” the author lets a large number of Whites state 
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their own ideas and attitudes together with the reasons 
therefore. The second part is devoted to the patterns of re- 

| sponse on the part of Negroes in the process of adjustment. 
Four major patterns are discussed: acceptance, avoidance, 
direct hostility and aggression and indirect or defiected 
hostility. If white people do not know how Negroes live, 
they find it even more difficult to know what they think. 
Here one finds a revelation of Negro attitudes, which throws 
much light on often misunderstood Negro conduct, and 
which may serve those who are concerned about improving 
race relations in indicating proper and effective procedures. 
This is a major book in the field of race relations. Read it. 
J. B. Weatherspoon 


Introducao Ao Novo Testamento. By A. R. Crabtree. Casa 
Publicadora Batista, Departamento De Propaganda, Caixa 320, Rio. 
400 pages. 

Dr. Crabtree has now been long identified with the Bap- 
tist Seminary of South Brazil, in Rio. He is a laborious, 
competent, and painstaking student and scholar in the whole 
field of theological studies, preeminently in his own special 
field of Hebrew and Old Testament. Through all the years 
he has kept up his profound and scholarly interest in the 
New Testament for which he acquired facility and skill 
under the leadership of Dr. A. T. Robertson. In this “Intro- 
duction to the New Testament”, in Portuguese, he has 
properly followed the conventional arrangement, but has 
exercised originality and independence. No doubt his work 
will win, as it richly deserves, wide recognition and use 
throughout Brazil, among all Christian students. It may 
well serve also such students in the Spanish speaking coun- 
tries. Nor would its presentation in an English version be 
superfluous even in a full field of New Testament Introduc- 
tions. It is a work of real scholarship presented in fine spirit 
of devotion and genuine Christian interest. 


W. O. Carver 
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$1 “ee Shepherdess. By Arthur W. Hewitt. Willett, Clark & Co. 
The sense of the importance of the pastor’s wife to the 
the work of the church is evidenced by an increasing num- 
ber of books discussing her ministry. “The Shepherdess” is 
a worthwhile addition. It is written for the minister’s wife 
herself, and will be found helpful in many aspects of her 
task. Her life at home with her husband and as hostess, her 
work as teacher, as leader, as public speaker, her character 
and preparation are discussed with sympathy and under- 
standing. This book ought to find its way into the hands of 
many young pastors’ wives. J. B. Weatherspoon 


. Four Freedoms and God. By Edwin McNeill Poteat. Harper 
and Brothers. 155 pages. Price $1.50. 

Edwin McNeill Poteat needs no introduction to Southern 
Baptists. His gripping mind, his striking diction, his ana- 
lytical interest in all our current religious problems mark 
him as a leader of American religious opinion. In this latest 
book, he analyses the famous Churchill—Roosevelt Four 
Freedoms and insists that they must have spiritual inter- 
pretation and application. “Political freedom of speech, or 
religion, from want and from fear will be at best inconclu- 
sive, and what we are determined to achieve this time is the 
sort of conquest that will stay put,” says Dr. Poteat. He 
believes that political skill is essential for the settlement of 
present chaos but says significantly: “Questions of human 
rights and obligations, questions of rigor and conciliation— 
these will yield to no comptometer; they must be settled by 
spiritual sensitiveness kept acute by the highest interests of 
God and man.” The book calls for Christians to urge this 
spiritual understanding of a phrase whose danger is that 
it may be a mere political expedient. S. L. Stealey 


A Study Outline and Work-Book in the Elements of Music. Hill 
Searight, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


There are many booklets which propose to teach the 
elements of music. Here is a work book for the adult be- 
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ginner which is excellent. The book has been tested by 
the authors and has gone through three printings. In using 
this book, no lined notebook is necessary for the work-pages 
have all the lines necessary. Inman Johnson 


The Wrecking of the Eighteenth Amendment. By Ernest Gordon. 
The Alcohol Information Press. $1.60. 


The liquor question is not settled. The victory of the 
Eighteenth Amendment was allowed to turn into defeat, but 
that defeat is not final. The battle is on again, and the 
spirit of the campaign is spreading. One of the necessary 
preparations for the new warfare is to study the strategy 
of the liquor people and the many factors that accomplished 
the repeal of the amendment. This book tells the story as 
it touches the liquor traffic’s activities, the press, the gov- 
ernment, the business world, the underworld, etc. It will 
serve as the source of understanding of the present situation, 
and will furnish excellent material for disillusioning the 
public concerning the failure of Prohibition. 

J. B. Weatherspoon 


Some To Be Pastors. By Peter H. Pleune. New York-Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 191 pages. Price $1.50. 

Pastor of an effective Presbyterian church in Louisville, 
Kentucky, and teacher of Pastoral Theology in the Louisville 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Dr. Pleune has through - 
the years acquired a rich background of experience which 
he shares with his readers in this delightful book. He 
knows the demands of the pastorate, he loves people, and 
has had wide contacts with theological students. He has 
observed through the years the mistakes and the'pitfalls 
which hinder the pastor in his work. He knows from hard 
experience what does and does not pay dividends from the 
investment of the pastor’s time and energy. He is fully 
aware of the almost overwhelming demands made upon the 
pastor of the modern church in the present world. The book 
is all the more valuable because it is informal and personal, 
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and does not undertake to lay down hard and fast rules. 
Dr. Pleune is peculiarly apt with illustrations, and since 
most of the incidents recorded in his book are from life they 
are fresh and vital. The minister who reads this book will 
thank God and take courage. G. S. Dobbins 


Truths Men Live By. By George Mecklenburg. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York. 157 pages. $1.50. 

From his Minneapolis pulpit, Dr. Mecklenburg has con- 
stantly demonstrated what can be done to give originality 
and freshness to his preaching. His new volume might well 
be called “virile facts about the truths of religion,” and its 
message is directed to all who are conscious of the revolu- 
tionary nature of these times, the need of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ and of redemption from sin. In vigorous, convincing 
language, impossible to misunderstand, the author takes up 
in succession, the truth about the Bible, about Man, about 
God, about Sin, about Salvation, about Death, about the 
Eternal Life and many other themes.” The book is all that 
is claimed for it and will certainly prove of genuine value 
to every reader who will appropriate its contents of instruc- 
tion, inspiration, and encouragement. 

J. McKee Adams 


Around the Cross. By R. C. Campbell. 


“Around the Cross” is a selection of evangelistic sermons 
from the ministry of a pastor-evangelist . The subjects are 
well chosen and the message of every sermon clearly set 
forth. The author has a great facility in quoting from many 
sources including an ample use of poetry. One might sug- 
gest that this is carried too far for the best effect. The 
reader would like more of Dr. Campbell’s own thought. 

J. B. Weatherspoon 


If They Don’t Come Back. By The Rev. H. Adye Prichard. 
New York, The Macmillan Co. 1943. 77 pages. $1.25. 


Dr. H. A. Prichard, rector of St. Mark’s Church, Mt. 
Kisco, New York, recently received a letter from a friend 
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in England whose daughter had lost her life in active service 
with the Woman’s Auxiliary in Libya. The bereaved father 
was pondering the after-life, and propounded to his friend 
in the clergy many of the usual questions concerning the 
recognition of loved ones, the possibility of communicating 
with friends on the other side, and so forth. Realizing that 
parents and friends in increasing numbers will be asking 
these questions as the casualty lists grow, the rector ex- 
panded his answer into a small book, giving his personal 
views on immortality. 

There is need for such a book, one which might be placed 
in the hands of each grieving parent who sees a service star 
turned to gold. A great deal of Dr. Prichard’s essay is 
comforting and helpful. It can hardly be recommended as 
the ideal book of comfort, however, on account of certain 
peculiar views on telepathy and psychic phenomena which 
are made the basis of unjustified speculative flights. The 
total effect upon some readers might be unsettling rather 
than steadying. Heavy emphasis is placed upon the Resur- 
rection and other Christian doctrines, but Prichard’s inter- 
pretations are generally his own and not those of historic 
Christianity. H. C. Goerner 


The Trumpet of a Prophecy. By Richard Terrell Baker. Friend- 
ship Press, New York, 1943. 165 pages. $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 

Here is a very up-to-date missionary book. Into its pages 
are crowded more missionary facts and stories portraying 
current conditions, needs and responses to the needs than I 
have seen in like compass. Along with it all is the pressure 
of a theory of new world building. The current world war 
is the starting point and the deep pressure fact all the way 
through, but is directly introduced only now and then and 
with entire appropriateness. The war is a gigantic demon- 
stration of the need of a new world. But here is no grand 
scheme for its creation, rather a very realistic recognition 
that it can be brought about—as it must be brought about— 
by each individual and each earnest group setting them- 
selves in the context of the whole world intelligently un- 
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derstood, and then going to work in the love of Christ and 
the love of men, both right where you are and at the same 
time reaching out to need everywhere, to live and lift by 
divinely inspired, cooperative good will. 

The book is cast in the form of a Christian youth fel- 
lowship of a small town community. In six scenes, meet- 
ings with all that goes on between meetings, we get discus- 
sions of a “New Economy”, a New Agriculture, a New 
Public Health, a New Learning. The first chapter lets us in 
as the Fellowship and a place for collecting information in 
a “Book of Promises”—promises, that is, of a new order of 
society. The last chapter pictures Christians in all parts 
of the world living and working “Side by Side” for the 
goal of a good world. 

From the standpoint of literal probability one could 
criticise artistry of the drama. All its scenes are crowded, 
jammed one might say. The last one puts into one evening 
more doing and saying than a full day and night could con- 
tain. But one doesn’t want to quarrel on fine points. The 
two who form the very compelling but very inobstrusive 
romance of the strong are the boy who goes to war and is 
killed by Japanese in an unnamed Pacific island and the 
girl who is the leading spirit in the Fellowship in Winston. 

If one says that here is “the social gospel” theory of 
Christianity and its missions he will be entirely correct; 
only let him go on to find Benj’s younger brother Dave 
deciding to be a missionary: “It’s not only to pay back Benj, 
wherever he is. My decision is bigger than that. But ina 
way Benj symbolized the bust-up. He showed us that there 
were dirty jobs to be done and a long row to hoe. I can see 
only one way to do it. That’s as a Christian. Our message 
is the one that lays the pattern and gives people the punch 
to get up and do something about it. I think [ll be a mis- 
sionary.” Let him also see Esther, the leader, close a letter 
to Beinj by saying of the Fellowship: “Sometimes I worry 
that we may be doing too much busy-work, stressing social 
action beyond the point where we have power and faith 
and religious insight to know what we are doing. You know 
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how it is. I want all we do to be more than social action. 
I want it to be an expression of our faith in a loving God 
and a serving Christ. I hope sincerely that we don’t get to 
thinking we’re heroes. Know any good cures?” 

The book may have too naive a faith in the responsive- 
ness of human nature, as is, to the good-will of God and of 
godly people. It may overlook the need for new men to 
make the new world. But it does not leave men to think 
they are new by some magic of “a new birth” that issues 
in no new life. W. O. Carver 


Messages On Prayer. By B. H. Carroll. Broadman. $1.50. 


Southern Baptists will be long indebted to B. H. Carroll 
for the fruits of his great mind and heart, as to Dr. J. B. 
Cranfill and J. W. Crowder for their services in making Dr. 
Carroll’s writing available to the public. One-half of the 
present volume is composed of sermons on prayer, two of 
which are expositions of the prayers of Jesus. The rest of 
the book contains sermons on various subjects. 

J. B. Weatherspoon 


Flaming Fagots. By Rosalee Mills Appleby. Broadman Press, 
Nashville. 252 pages. $1.75. 

In an appreciative Foreword to this volume, Mrs. Crowell 
observes: “Here is a beautiful book, beautifully written. 
Back of its contents are the consecrated spirit, the warm 
loving heart, the skilled hands of the woman, the missionary, 
the author, Rosalee Mills Appleby. Throughout these essays 
she ever magnifies the One altogether lovely as she shares 
with us most generously her vital observations of life and 
living.” That is a beautiful tribute and fully deserved. 
These essays on A Call to Courage, Sunlit Strength, Myrrh 
and Rosemary, Freedom Without Fangs, Today and Then 
Tomorrow, The Priceless Presence, Life’s Superlative, 
Thoughts in Ermine, The Glare or the Gleam, etc., are the 
heart-throbs of one of the noblest young women ever to go 
out to the fields of the world with the Good News of love, 
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of light, and of life. These pages literally echo with the 
sounds of battles fought, hardships endured, sorrows braved, 
but above it all the quietness of consecration, the confidence 
of faith, and the assurance of love in the circle of the will 
of God. 

We are reminded that the book was written for youth, 
and certainly young people could have no volume more 
appropriate for a day like this, but there are no limitations 
as to age or need that can be placed for this book. It will 
make its appeal to all who seek to live courageously, con- 
secratedly, and victoriously. The book is recommended most 
heartily and with full confidence that its mission will prove 
a ministry of helpfulness. J. McKee Adams 


Clerical Errors. By Louis Tucker. Harper & Brothers. 353 
pages. $3.00. 

This book is a son’s description and interpretation of his 
father’s life, who served before, during and immediately 
after the War Between the States. It is the well-rounded 
story of an Episcopal minister’s life as he sought, often- 
times at great personal sacrifice, to meet the needs of the 
various types and classes of people in his several parishes. 
It is vibrant with wholesome humor. It has stimulating 
touches of pathos. There is a charming thread of romance 
throughout the book. In some respects it is similar to Dr. 
William E. Hatcher’s most interesting book, Along the Trail 
of the Friendly Years. If I had any criticism of the book, 
it would be its title, for it is not a record of errors committed 
by a minister, but a record of the actual experiences of his 
life. Ellis A. Fuller 


For All of Life. By William H. Wiser and Charlotte Viall Wiser. 
New York, Friendship Press, 1943. 182 pages. Cloth $1.00; paper 
60 cents. 


Christian missions have passed through the initial stage 
of evangelizing, and in almost all fields have entered upon 
a period of secondary development. Churches have been 
planted in many centers, and in a few central points have 
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been developed to great strength. The paramount need in 
the present era is to carry Christ out from the strategic 
centers into the multitudes of villages, and to interpret 
Christ, who has been widely accepted as Saviour, as being 
Lord of all of life, in its social and economic aspects as weil 
as its individual and spiritual phases. How this deepening 
and Christianizing process is beng carried forward in the 
village life of many nations is vividly described by Dr. and 
Mrs. Wiser, who write out of their own experiences in India 
and draw from the varied experiences of others in other 
lands. 


There are separate chapters on educational work, sanita- 
tion and health, agricultural and industrial missions, family 
and community life, and worship in village churches. Num- 
erous actual examples, graphically described, make plain 
how men and women all over the world are being taught 
that Christ must dominate and can transform “all of life.” 


H. C. Goerner 


If I Were Eighteen. By Helen Kingsbury Wallace. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 84 pages. Price $1.00. 

This delightful little book is as refreshing as an old- 
fashioned rose garden. By it one is reminded that there are 
other aspects of the life of youth than those which have to 
do with war, crime, delinquency, and the sordid elements 
which have been played up so much within recent months. 
The author is frankly an idealist, and makes her appeal to 
the idealism of young people, which she assumes is as real 
today as in other days. Instantly the preacher or other 
leader of youth is kindled by the subjects of the essays on 
charm, brain, education, jobs, play, hours, dollars, family, 
dates, friends, faith. Much that is practical is combined 
with the idealistic in these refreshing and stimulating little 
sermons to young people who are “just turning the corner” 
into maturity. G. S. Dobbins 
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Gates of Brass. By Donald Rodgers Fletcher. Presbyterian Press, 
Philadelphia. 44 pages. $1.00. 


In this little volume we have a narrative on the Passion 
and Triumph of the Son of God. The work is divided into 
three parts—Gethsemane, Golgotha, and Triumph. “The 
narrative of His suffering, death, and resurrection is retold 
in this poem; but it is more than a retelling; it is an interpre- 
tation rising out of a conviction of the power of the living 
Christ to meet the great needs of our time.” The spirit of 
the poem, the reverential handling of the scriptural setting, 
and the real helpfulness of its contents, all combine to pro- 
duce a work of real value. J. McKee Adams 


The Silent Billion Speak. By Frank C. Laubach. Friendship 
Press, New York, 1943. 201 pages. $1.00; paper 60 cents. 


If romance entices you, real romance not the stuff that 
goes by the name all too often, the romance of human need 
and possibilities relieved and realized, if you believe in min- 
istry to the underprivileged two-thirds of humanity; if you 
love men and believe in God, then get this book and read its 
first three pages, then quit if you can before you pull up 
at page 195, full of wonder, gratitude, questions and longing. 

Here indeed is one of the marvels of time, a way of 
relieving the illiteracy of the world without waiting on 
social evolution and patient lifting of literacy by meager 
fractions of one percent per decade. 

Laubach’s discovery, the revelation which God gives 
through love, will do all that is suggested by these lines. Of 
course one has to reckon with the inertia of millions who 
have neither hope or desire to learn; and with the more 
serious problem of what the billion will read once they 
begin reading. There is a challenge of immeasurable pro- 
portions. Dr. Laubach seems to have found too little time 
for these problems. I have known him for a generation 
now through his writings, and from the missionary maga- 
zines. I never saw him. I just missed him by a few hours 
at Montreat this August. I was even then in the midst of 
this story of him. I commend its study to every reader. 

W. O. Carver 
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Brazilian Gold. A One-act Play. By Elliott Field. Friendship 
Press. New York, 1943. 32 pages. 25 cents. 


This gripping one-act play of life as it is lived in Matto 
Grosso, the great western frontier state of Brazil, has 
definite educational values both for the audience which 
might witness it and for the players who enact it. Brazilian 
manners and customs are faithfully portrayed. The vital 
role of Evangelical missions in the development of the South 
American nation is deftly presented. The play has real 
dramatic possibilities, also. Any church dramatic club might 
undertake its presentation. Missionary organizations might 
well try this medium of teaching. H. C. Goerner 


‘So This Is Africa. By Susan Anderson. The Broadman Press, 
Nashville, 1943. 138 pages. Paper, 40 cents. 

Written as a mission study book for Intermediates, this 
small volume tells many of the things that everybody wants 
to know about Africa and about the work of missionaries 
in general. What kind of clothes to take to Nigeria, the 
sort of house missionaries live in, the question of salary and 
of hiring servants, the food available in Africa. All these 
and many other intimate details are told with a vividness 
and chumminess which make the reader feel almost as if 
he had been there. The book has the total effect of making 
the missionary seem quite human and at the same time 
setting forth the missionary career as one full of adventure 
and helpfulness. The style is admirably suited for young 
people. The author, with twenty-three years of service 
already behind her, has just returned to Nigeria, over a 
dangerous war-time route, for a continuation of her 
ministry. H. C. Goerner 


Philosophy Studies Religion. By David Lee Jamison. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 187 pages. 


The author looks sanely at philosophy, at religion, and 
at philosophy and religion together. Throughout the book 
he is consistent in showing both the independence and the 
interdependence of philosophy and religion. The book is a 
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summary of the author’s studies in the field of philosophy 
and religion throughout a long life. The content of the book 
is so valuable for any student interested in these two fields 
of thought that it is difficult to state wherein the supreme 
value of the book lies; but the approximately twenty-five 
pages which he devotes to summarizing eleven of the great 
religions of this day are worth many times the cost of the 
book. : Ellis A. Fuller 


The Sureties of the Saints. By W. H. Rogers. The Bible Insti- 
tute Colportage Association, Chicago. 112 pages. 

“The title of this book is significant in a day when the 
world has more to say of security, and possesses less of it, 
than at any period within a century. Great studies are here 
presented in six doctrinal sermons. The first concerns the 
Scriptures ,and the other five deal with the person of Christ. 
While these messages are in sermon form, the author is so 
analytical in method that the chapters make excellent doc- 
trinal studies.” The whole work is done in a deeply devo- 
tional episit and with a desire to be thoroughly scriptural. 

J McKee Adams 


Baptist Leaders in Religious Education. Edited by J. M. Price. 
Nashville: Broadman Press. 174 pages. Price $1.25. 

Dr. Price, Director of the School of Religious Education 
of Southwestern Theological Seminary, has rendered a 
timely and valuable service in bringing together brief bio- 
graphical sketches of eighteen men and two who have 
contributed significantly to Southern Baptist achievement 
in the field of Religious Education. In alphabetical order 
the subjects of the sketches are as follows: George Washing- 
ton Andrews, Harvey Beauchamp, Prince Emmanuel Bur- 
roughs, James Edward Byrd, Robert Henry Coleman, Byron 
Hoover DeMent, Arthur Flake, Lillian Stevenson Forbes, 
James Marion Frost, William Douglas Hudgins, Landrum 
Pinson Leavell, Ernest Eugene Lee, Edwin Lee Middleton, 
Hight C. Moore, William Durant Moorer, Bernard Washing- 
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ton Spilman, Harry L. Strickland, Isaac Jacobus Van Ness, 
William Sherman Wiley, Annie Laurie Williams. The com- 
piler confesses that it has been impossible to include all who 
have rendered outstanding service, but that those whose 
names are included will at once be recognized as having 
made indispensable contribution to the progress of Southern 
Baptist churches in their educational development. Each 
sketch is furnished by a different writer, which gives the 
spice of variety to the biographies. G. S. Dobbins 


Christianity Our Citadel. By Roland Q. Leavell. Home Mission 
Board, and Broadman Press. Approximately 100 pages. 35 cents 
and 75 cents. 


Dr. Leavell has written the Home Mission Study Book 
for use especially in preparation for the 1944 Annie W. Arm- 
strong Offering. The situation is one for an enthusiastic 
approach to this task. The last dollar of indebtedness on 
the Board was paid in May, 1943. The income is at the 
highest. The general outlook for the Board’s affairs was 
never better. And Dr. Leavell is admirably fitted by tem- 
perament for the enthusiastic approach. His years of close 
association with the Board and of responsibility for its 
evangelism give him inside knowledge and intimate feeling 
for its position, its claims, its achievements, its urgent im- 
portance. His capacity for organization of thought and of 
materials and his facility in expression and to his special 
fitness for writing this volume. 


His gift for expression, his optimistic way of seeing 
things, his feeling for eloquent appeal all move him in the 
direction for effective appeal for response to this annual 
devotion of funds to the direct missionary work of Home 
Missions. No one could surpass his general fitness for his 
task. 


In principle the work of Home Missions does not change. 
Dr. Leavell has followed the traditional lines here with 
exceptional fascination and appeal. The conditions of the 
time have called for some new phases of missionary activity 
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and for fresh emphases on older forms. All these Dr. 
Leavell has sensed and presents with skill. 


I have read the book in manuscript and have found 
numerous slips in the work of the copyist which I shall 
expect not to find in the publication. 

There are certain respects in which the cause of our 
Home Missions has seemed to me to need amendment, in 
its presentation. This volume does not make these amend- 
ments. Reading this book one would not suspect that any 
Christian forces except Southern Baptists have, or can be 
expected to have, anywhere in the evangelization or the 
Christian development of the South. Also it is customary 
for their entire responsibility to be presented as the re- 
sponsibility wholly of the Board at Atlanta. In the main 
Dr. Leavell has kept this myopic viewpoint until his final 
chapter where he attains a good balance and gives due 
recognition to the state boards and the district associations, 
but, as it seems to me, not yet proper recognition of the 
immediate responsibility of the churches. Thorough evan- 
gelism of the South must be done chiefly by the churches 
and their members, within this one one program. As a 
matter of fact the Board expects this, but its literature for 
several years has obscured this expectation. The present 
volume does little to overcome that error. 

I wish to repeat that this is about the strongest and 
most complete and most convincing book I have seen for 
our Southern Baptist work of Home Missions. 

W. O. Carver 


The Chiangs of China. By Elmer T. Clark, Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
120 pages. $1.00. 

“The Chiangs of China” is really the story of the whole 
Soong family and of the Kungs and the Suns as well as the 
Chiangs. The author says that “if it were fiction instead of 
solid fact the romance of this amazing family would rival 
the most popular adventure story of all literature”. With- 
out the novelist’s touch and told in the simple and straight- 
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forward style which Elmer T. Clark has employed it is still 
an amazing story. 

Dr. Clark was at one time a newspaper correspondent, 
has written many books, and is at present editorial secre- 
tary of the Board of Missions of the Methodist Church and 
editor-in-chief of World Outlook. The religious aspects of 
the story are of particular interest to him and he clearly 
traces the influence of Christianity in the lives of those of 
whom he writes. The book presents essentially the same 
material covered by Emily Hahn in “The Soong Sisters,” 
though the latter named gives much more detail being al- 
most three times as long, and it must be admitted that 
Dr. Clark’s book does not have the dramatic force of Miss 
Hahn’s story or the punch of her breezy New Yorker style. 
“The Chiangs of China” is just what its author claims it 
to be, “a piece of reporting about some great and good people 
and the influences that made them what they are, addressed 
to those Americans who are interested in the creative influ- 
ence quite as much as in the people themselves.” 


Doris McDowell 


The Prodigal Returns. By Harold G. Black. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. 163 pages. $1.00. 


Deeply enshrined within popular thought and affection 
are the stories recited by Jesus in the course of His earthly 
ministry. Among these incomparable utterances are the 
three recorded for us in the fifteenth chapter of Luke’s 
Gospel. The author of this book seeks to recapture one of 
these, the parable of the Prodigal Son, and to present it 
against a back drop of historical background: “With infinite 
pains and the most scrupulous care, the author has made 
research in this field and out of several years of the most 
exacting study he has come with the spirit of the East upon 
him. .. As one who has tramped the lovely paths of the 
Holy Land and lived a bit among its people, this writer can 
testify to the fidelity with which the author has recreated 
the scene of the tragic story.” It is the feeling of the 
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reviewer that that introductory statement by Dr. Roy L. 
Smith is fully justified. J. McKee Adams 


Baptists in the U. S. S. R. Some Facts and Hopes. By J. H. 
Rushbrooke. Broadman Press, Nashville. 16 pages. Price 10 cents 
(in lots of 50, 8 cents; 100, 7 cents). 

Every Baptist preacher and most Baptist laymen will 
want to read this pamphlet when they learn about its 
publication. It should be bought in lots of 25, 50, or 100 by 
each church. It is written by the present President of The 
Baptist World Alliance, who has for years been in closest 
possible contact with all European Baptists. Even from 
Russia he has been able to get fairly accurate accounts of 
conditions. The pamphlet outlines the interesting history, 
the present status, and the hopes and possibilities of Baptists 
in Russia. (We have an estimated 4,000,000 left there.) Also, 
some insight is given concerning the attitudes of the Rus- 
sian Government. S. L. Stealey 


Christ For America. By Horace F. Dean. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 80 pages. Price $1.00. 

The compiler of this “handbook on the preparation and 
conduct of the new movement for mass evangelism” be- 
lieves that the pendulum is about to swing back and that 
another era is at hand of evangelism through the big union 
meeting. The first chapter on “Mass Evangelism” is by 
Evangelist Hyman Appelman and is “a passionate appeal 
to the Christian leaders of our generation in behalf of united 
city-wide and other soul-saving campaigns as the key to a 
national spiritual awakening.” The second chapter is by 
George T. B. Davis, Director of the Million Testaments 
Campaign, who urges the imperative necessity of united 
prayer as the chief means to revival in the church of Christ. 
The remaining brief chapters are by Dr. Dean himself, who 
sets up a complete plan, somewhat after the order of the 
old Billy Sunday-Gypsy Smith meetings, for carrying 
through a great city-wide evangelistic campaign. His out- 
line is based on the city-wide meetings held in Philadelphia 
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where a demonstration was given of the plan unfolded in 
the book. The day of mass evangelism waned following 
the last war. Who knows but that it may dawn again fol- 
lowing the present global war? G. S. Dobbins 


More Than Conquerors. By Blanche Snydor White. Published 
by Sunday School Board, Nashville, for Foreign Mission Board, 
Southern Baptist Convention. 1943. 


The annual study book for use in preparation for the 
Annual Christmas Lottie Moon Offering of W. M. U. for 
Foreign Missions has been prepared by Miss White of 
Virginia. The breadth of Miss White's knowledge of mis- 
sionary work in all its aspects and in much of its details 
is well known, as is also the extraordinary skill and force- 
fulness in using her information to stimulate and sustain 
emotional and intelligent enthusiasm and support for 
missions. 

The title of this book indicates that Paul’s word in 
Romans 8, that “in all these things we are more than con- 
querors” provides the theme and guides the discussion. The 
five chapters all use the theme and are organized under this 
concept. They combine logical arrangement of leading 
topics, scriptural basis, historical material and biographical 
material with skill, attractiveness, compelling interest and 
charm. The outstanding points in the history of the For- 
eign Board and of the development on the major fields is 
utilized to fine advantage, from chapter to chapter. There 
is a fine balance. The outstanding feature is the biographical 
material which includes some major contributors to the 
salvation of Baptist work in crises and to its success in 
great opportunities who are not so well known as some 
whose names are most familiar. 


The story of the last twenty-five years of expansion, 
debt, depression, deliverance and freedom is summarized 
with thrilling skill. Sketches of Mr. Jenkins, president of 
the Board, and of Dr. Maddry, executive secretary, will be 
appreciated by many readers. 
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This book is splendidly adapted to its use, and will con- 
stitute material of wider interest and service. 
W. O. Carver 


Paul’s Son in the Gospel. By Professor George W. Hall. The 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston. 83 pages. $1.75. 

In this volume we have in hexameter verse the story of 
Onesimus, the fugitive bondman. Based on Paul’s letter 
to Philemon, which the author describes as the only New 
Testament love story, it is designed for youthful readers 
in the hope that it will produce a closer acquaintance with 
the leading characters under the personal influence of Paul. 
The story is set forth in its eastern backgrounds with a view 
to giving it historical orientation. The work is well done 
and should be of interest to many. 

J. McKee Adams 


Tommy Two-Wheels. By Robert N. McLean. New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1943. 127 pages. Cloth $1.00; paper 60 cents. 

“Tommy Two-Wheels” is an English boy who comes to 
America for the duration, making his home with an aunt 
and uncle in Santa Barbara, California. His nick-name is 
from the fact that he rides to school on a bicycle. In his 
new environment, he meets a Japanese boy, a Negro boy, 
Mexicans, Germans, and others of varied nationalities. His 
naive British attitude toward American racial situations 
throws into bold relief the problems of good will and Chris- 
tian friendliness in the “melting-pot” of the world. For 
boys and girls from nine to twelve the book is an interest- 
ing story with character-building qualities and broadening 
values. : H. C. Goerner 


The Unconquerable. By Charles Tudor Leber. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. 160 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Leber is one of the secretaries of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. In the summer of 1941, along 
with a companion, he was sent by his Board, and with the 
encouragement and approval of the International Mission- 
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ary Council, on a tour of the world to reassure, hearten, 
and encourage the missionaries of his own Board, and of 
others as well, in the face of the rapidly extending and 
demoralizing global war. In the midst of his journeys came 
Pearl Harbor and the United States jumped into the fray 
with both feet and all arms. This volume gives much of the 
story of that journey and in most of its pages is filled with 
highly interesting facts in support of an almost romantic 
optimism, along with an extensive record of great heroism, 
consecration, determination and prophetic foresight on the 
part of missionaries and national Christian leaders in all 
parts of the world. The spiritual values and the living 
purpose and power of God in Christ Jesus are “unconquer- 
able”, and constitute the only finally conquering factors 
in the history of the human race. The book is stimulating 
reading, presents certain important considerations about 
Christian strategy, and makes extensive use of the Scrip- 
tures throughout. On page 66 I note the error “straight” 
where “strait” was evidently intended. — 
W. O. Carver 


We Who Are America. By Kenneth D. Miller. 181 pages. 

Strong As The People. By Emily Parker Simon. 165 pages. 

Both from the Friendship Press, New York. 1943. Cloth, $1.00; 
Paper, 60 cents. 

Each of these books is a timely guide to the study. of 
Home Missions. We Who Are America is suitable for adults 
or young people. Strong As the People is written especially 
for young people. Supplementary materials for discussion 
and program planning are available at 25 cents for use 
with either book. 

The theme is much the same in both volumes: All Ameri- 
cans are immigrants from somewhere at some time, so it 
little behooves any of us to speak disparagingly of others as 
“foreigners”; divisiveness and prejudice are not a part of 
the real American ideal; religion is a powerful factor for 
unifying the various groups within “the melting pot;” the 
present world crisis makes imperative an acceleration of 
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the processes of unification and mutuality. We Who Are. 
America is a careful and scholarly factual study, while 
Strong as the People makes more use of anecdotes and 
illustrative incidents to decry racialism and emphasize the 
need for more Christian attitudes. 


Both books are to be recommended. If a choice is to be 
made between the two, take Strong As the People for popu- 
lar appeal, especially for young people; choose We Who Are 
America for a more sober study of permanent value. 

H. C. Goerner 


Enemy Brothers. By Constance Savery. Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York. 313 pages. $2.50. 

A baby was kidnapped from an English family by a 
German woman because she had no children of her own. 
The child grew up in the German home, was captured in 
Norway in the early days of the present war and fell into 
the hands of the older brothers and returned to the family. 
The parents had died, but the brothers and relatives set 
themselves to the task of winning the boy from his adopted 
German to his native English allegiance. That work of re- 
education is the central theme of the book, which suggests 
some of the problems to be encountered in a post-war pro- 
gram of re-educating the German people. In the end, after 
a genuine struggle, ‘Little Hitler’ chooses England and his 
own family. 

It is a very interesting story, well told. If the reader sees 
in it a bit of propaganda for the English against the Ger- 
mans, he will be inclined to forgive the author and remem- 
ber the story. Boys and girls in the early teens should be 
delighted with it. H. W. Tribble 


Soul-Winning Doctrines. By J. Clyde Turner. The Baptist 
Sunday School Board, Nashville, Tenn. 113 pages. 


This is a very attractive statement of the traditional 
interpretation of the doctrines that Baptists cherish, by one 
of Southern Baptists’ greatest preachers. As a study course 
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text it will serve as an elementary introduction. As a help 
in doctrinal preaching its value will be mainly in warming 
the heart of the preacher and spurring him on to a 
fresh study of the Scriptures. It abounds in well-chosen 
illustrations. 

The nine brief chapters deal with the Atonement, Re- 
generation, Repentance, Faith, Justification, Assurance, 
Perseverance, Sanctification, Eternity. It is designed for 
use as a study course manual in the standard courses offered 
by the Southern Baptist Sunday School Board. 

H. W. Tribble 


How to Put Your Church School Across. By Basil Miller. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Zondervan Publishing House. 106 pages. Price 
$1.00; Paper, 65 cents. 

This book is not as bad as the title sounds. It is as full 
of ideas, clever and otherwise, as the proverbial dog is of 
fleas. As the reader turns the pages his attention is caught 
every now and then by a suggestion that he would like to 
see tried. A Sunday School superintendent who undertook 
to try them all would probably wind up by having his school 
declared an insane asylum, but quite likely the author had 
no intention of getting any one school to undertake all his 
schemes. From the wealth of suggestions a wide-awake 
superintendent could make selections that would undoubt- 
ed prove of value, especially in “selling the Sunday School 
to the community.” The emphasis naturally is not on teach- 
ing but on administrative promotion. The book would make 
an excellent gift to a Sunday School superintendent who 
needs the stimulus of some new ideas and plans. 


G. S. Dobbins 


Long’s Bible Quiz. By J. C. Long. New York, George W. Stewart, 
Publisher, Inc., 91 pages. $1.00. 

Here are fifty-two quizzes, one for each week in the year, 
arranged for use by groups or individuals, for fun or for 
serious study. Most of the questions are on simple matters 
of fact concerning Biblical characters and events, but a 
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sprinkling of striking questions of a “surprise” variety add 
interest. This is a splendid book for church libraries, Sun- 
day School workers, and others. Yes, the answers are given 
in the back of the book. . H. C. Goerner 


When Skeletons Come Out of the Closets. By John R. Rice. 
Sword of the Lord Publishers, Wheaton, Ill. $1.00. 191 pages. 

Here is a series of sermons by a dramatic, vigorous 
preacher and lecturer. They represent the dogmatic, liter- 
alistic type of preaching, with great emphasis upon the use 
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